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In presenting to our friends and patrons the first 
ber of volume 6, it is becoming, in the first 
, , that we should return our sincere acknow- 
ments for the generous support we have re- 
esived; and secondly, that we should renew our 
mise, to render the .2merican Farmer, an accept- 
Lable visiter to every homestead within the range of 
its circulation. And as the best guaranty we can of- 
for a continuance of the zeal heretofore felt, and 
the industry manifested upon the face of its pages, 
: tender the desire that is within us; to advance 
the interests, and elevate the character of the agri- 
cultural community; as in so doing, we feel assured 
we shall contribute towards the strength, the 
, and the power of the glorious union, which 
s our vast and highly favored country together 
in the brotherhood of States. 

It shall be our pride and pleasure, in catering for 
the tastes of our numerous readers, to so diversif. 
the subject matter of our journal, as to cover ail 
the occupations of agriculturists, whether they be 
engaged in the pursuits of planting or those of far- 
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ming. 

The Garden with its compartments of vegetables, 
whether destined for home consumption, or for 
et, sha}l receive every possible attention. In 
this respect, we shall make our directions so plain, 
so comprehensive, and so practical, that the novi- 
tiate shall find no difficulty in determining as to the 
oper time for sowing his seeds and setting out his 
plants; we shall briefly, though clearly, describe 
the best modes of culture, the kind of manure best 

ed to the respective crops, and as clearly point 
out the several products which should be planted at 
ifferent periods of the seasons. 
The parterre, the borders, and the lawn, with their 
owers, their shrubs and ornamental trees, shall also 
Teceive that assiduous care which is due to those 
Iovely emblems of rural refinement, which so grate- 
fully minister to the enjoyment of the well regulated 
jand delicately attuned minds of our lady readers, 
}and which are so well calculated to attach man to 


.his home. 
vineyard, and frwits generally, 






















The orchard, the 
Wil Be vigilant watched over, in order that the 

m in the entirety of its business operations, its 
\3 ning, and its money crops, its pleasure 
) ind ats necessaries, its luxuries, ‘and its éco- 
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degree of skill, whose results ensure the elements 
of pleasure, comfort, and profit. | 

The calling of a landed proprietor and tiller of 
the earth, isa noble anda lofty one—he stands 
upon a prominence that does not appertain to any 
other human oceapation—he is at once the provider 
of food and raimept for his kind—to his indus 
try and enterprise, the world, its communities, its 
classes, and its interests, are indebted for their nu- 
merous supplies. Without agrieulture—without the 
products of the field and of the forests—the mer- 
chant would have no need for his commercial ma- 
rine—nations would be relieved of all oceasion for } 
their naval establishments, which flout their ensigns k 
over every sea, as it is. on the products of the earth 
that they rely for the building material for their 
ships, their armaments, and their support—the arti- 
zan, the mechanic, and the manufacturer, have ail 
to rely upon the same fruitful source for their sup- ~ -. 
plies, to carry on their varied handicrafts, » 7 


7, 


them of these resources, and the, their 
hands, their geniuses, and their en’ a 
be arrested in their career of usefulness, 

of industry would be palsied, invention ved of 


its incentive, would be &tilled into inaction, and the 4 
beautiful elaborations of the arts and seiences, be 
consigned to traditional lore, or live only in the 
historic page. Ina word, Agriculture, is the base +3 
on which every other pursuit of man reposes—it is 
the great arch on which all the superstructares of 
human associations are erected; and as such, it 
must be viewed as the munificent parent, ee 
blessings of Providence, of civilization itself, With- 
out the sustaining er of agric those 
countless avocations it has called’ iptc 
—those numerous institutions of civilized 
which it has warmed into life, would tremble from 
their foundations and totter to a fall; for of a truth; 
they all exist through the beneficent, the creative, 
the productive influences of agriculture. 
Contemplating the importance of husbandry. 
this elevated Tight—looktng upon its votaries, 
their relation to the social compact, in a 
dignified, it is but reasonable that should ent 
tain the most profound aspirations for the it we a 
and happiness—and hence we feel permitted 
that we shall exert the most unceasing wigilel 
farther and protect their interests, ag 
vour to promote their prosperity’ 
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which may legitimately come within the province 
of the conductor of a periodical devoted to agricul- 


ture. 

Independently of attending to those subjects di- 
rectly connected with manures, their propérties, 
and relative values; with soils and the means of 
improving them; with farm by wy and rural 
economy; with the products of the field and the 
management of the dairy; with draining, its impor- 
tance to products, its use as a sanatory measure, 
and as a means of giving increased value to landed 
property; we shall in our current volume, endea- 
vor to point out to agriculturists wherein, through 
their own indifference and neglect, they have suf- 
fered other classes to monopolise the honors, and 
appropriate to themselves the benefits and immuni- 
ties of governments, while they, the agriculturists, 
the corners-tones, the foundations of society, and 
the stays of those governments, have been content 
to bear nearly the whole burthens in peace as well 
as in war—in fact, to pay for the music while the 
recipients of those favors smiled at the extreme 
good nature which had prompted such uncalled for 
sacrifices. ‘ We shall endeavor to show, that if far- 
mers and planters aspire to have justice done to 
them by their public servants, they must combine 
together, and act as aclass whose interests being 
identical, require that those interests shall be as- 
serted, protected and maintained, by union, by 
concert, and by a fixed resolve, to slumber not un- 
til their importance is acknowledged, and the aims 
and the ends of the justice to which they are enti- 
tled, are attained. 


putrescent matters to give the soil an adequate q 
gree of fertility. It is a mistake, to suppose, the 
deepening the soil, renders a much greater wantity 
manure necessary. The most intelligent farmer’ i 
not think that more than ten to sixteen per cent. a4, 
ditional is required.” 

*¢ This maxim the farmers of Flanders acted Upon, 
gradually deepening their soil, as their manure way 
augmented.” 

Edward Burroughs, Esquire, says :—‘‘I have made 
many experiments in order to ascertain the advanta. 


have proved the benefit of the practice. Even jp 
many instances, in which the subsoil brought y 
was, to all appearances, very unfertile, the surface 
soil was much benefitted. 

Mr. Parker, of Munden, “ prefers nine inches for 
the depth of ploughing, and he has practiced that 
system for many years, on good loamy Jand in Hup 
tingdonshire, as well as in the clay and flints of 
Herefordshire. He never lost a crop by it, but has 
met with unwearied success; and he is Clearly of 
opinion, that the propriety of deep ploughing, ought not 
to be made @ question, but received as an admitted 
truth.” 

John Middleton, Esquire, states, that ‘“ the farming 
gardeners near London, act upon the same system, 
with great success. They plough to the depth of 
from 10 to 12 inches.” 

Mr. Marshall has known a succession of shallow 
ploughing farmers beggared on a stiff clay land farm, 
and their successors, by deeper tillage, make a fate 
mer’s fortune upon it.” 





We feel that the occasion called for this expres- 
sion of our prospective intentions, and shall con-} 
clude, by repeating our thanks for the warm inter-| 
est heretofore manifested by our kind friends and | 
patrons, in the extension of our circulation, and by | 
assuring them, that laborers in so good a cause, 
should not grow faint and weary in well doing, as 
we are sure that every additional name added to 
the subscription list of the American Farmer, will 
serve to increase that generous spirit of improve- 
ment, which so distinguishes the present husband- 
men of our land from those of past years, and 
whose labors have done so much towards restorin 
much of the soil to its ancient state of fertility, an 
of adding alike to individual and public wealth. 


Gleanings and Thoughts, 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





DEEP PLOUGHING—EFFECTS OF LIME, &c. 


The following extracts from Sir John Sinclair's 
code of Agriculture, combining, as they do, the opin- 
ions of some of the most enlightened agriculturists 
of England, should, at least, direct the attention of 
American husbandmen to the consideration of the 
subject of deep ploughing : 

In Curwen’s report, the author states, that ‘‘dee 
ploughing permits the surface-water to pass beneat 
the roots of the crops in winter, and admits the ac- 
tion of the air and the influence of season in summer; 
hence a powerful evaporation is carried on, which 
supplies the plants with moisture during the driest 
weather. After every ploughing, the earth exhales 
as much as after the most copious shower of rain.” 

** When soils are deepened, lime should be applied 
te correct any noxious ingredients in them; and 





Professor Johnston, in his recent lectures before 
the New York State Agricultural Society, says :— 

‘* Some plants descend to a great depth. This is 
another important fact, for if the habit of a plant, is 
thus to go down to a great depth, und if the dee 
it grows, the more food it extracts from the soil, t 
it is quite clear, that the more shallow the soil is 
kept, the less the farmer has studied the soil.”’ 

‘* If science takes hold of the plough handles and 
points it deeper into the earth, in order that the roots 
of plants may reach a lower depth, for roots will grow 
deeper if you will let them, and the deeper they go the 
more robust the plant and the more profit to the far- 
mer.’ 

Professor Jas. F W. Johnston, of the Dublin Uni 
versity, gives the following fact, in illustration of 
the good effects of deep ploughing : 

“The Marquis of Twedale, in his home farm at 
Yesters, has raised his land in value eight times 
(from 5s. to 40s. per acre) by draining and deep 
ploughing. After draining, the fields of stiff clay, 
with streaks of sand in the subsoil, are turned over 
toa depth of 12 to 14 inches, by two ploughs (two 
horses each) following one another, the under 6 
inches being thrown on the top. In this state it is 
left to the winter’s frost, when it falls toa yellow 
marly looking soil. {It is now ploughed again toa 
depth of 9 or 10 inches, by which half the original 
soil is brdught again to the surface. By a cro 
ploughing this is mixed with the new soil, after 
which the field is prepared in the usual way for tur- 
nips. But it is observed, that if the ploughing has 
been so Jate that the subsoil has not had a proper 
exposure to the winter’s cold, the lard on such spots 
does not for many years equal that which was earlier 
ploughed. The reason is, that when once mixed up 
with the other soil the air has no longer the same 
easy access to its pores,” 


Now, from the premises afforded by the foregoing 
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experiments ; from accounts which we have read, 
and from facts which have come within our own 
personal knowledge, we draw the following deduc- 
tions :— 
}. That deep ploughing, under a favorable condition 
of the soil, will prove signally conducive to the im- 
yement of ils capacity for pruduction, and that a 
corresponding improvement in the quality of the 
ucts, will be the necessary result; and for the fol- 
om among other reasons. Ll. That, by deepen- 


. ing the soil, you enlarge the area from which the 


plants draw large quantities of their organic and 
jnorganic food, or in other words—you increase 
their pasture, and, in so doing, augment their food : 
2. That as the roots, in search of food, descend very 
far below the line of ploughed ground, they must, 
jn their descent through the indurated strata of most 
subsoils, encounter difficulties, which can but exert 
an unfriendly influence upon the development of 
their structures, both beneath and above the surface 
of the soil: 3. If we turn up and pulverize the soil 
8 or 10 inches in depth, it strikes us as being consist- 
ent with common sense and reason, that it must be 
preferable to a tilth of 3 or 4 inches, as is too often 
the case; because, by opening the pores of the earth 
to the former and greater cepth, we admit the air so 
much deeper, thereby present a more ample field for 
the action oS the meliorating influences of the atmos- 
phere, and produce a condition in the soil, in its 

hysical capacity, much better adapted, than it would 
be under the shallower tilth, to avail itself of those 
advantages, resulting from the operatin: causes al- 
luded to: 4. By this increased depth of tillage, 
much enlarged penetrable body of earth is presented 
for the absorption of water from the rains; and, 
of course, moisture will be longer maintained in the 
soil, than if the body subject to exhalation had been 
less; and in proportion to the extension of the period 
to which such moisture may be maintained, so will 
be the resulting benefits to the growing crops, as the 
continuous existenee of a healthful degrze of heat, 
air, and moisture, operates to ensure vigorous and 
perfect vegetation: 5. Owing to the free admission 
of air into the earth, afforded by deep tillage, its 
competency to imbibe dews is enlarged, and it is, 
therefore, the better enabled to avail itself of what- 
ever fertilizing gases there may be existing in the 
atmosphere ; its powers of attraction and conden- 
sation, being increased, in a due ratio to the volume 
of pulverized soil presented as the absorbent medium: 
6. Heavy rains, under deep tillage, are not so injuri- 
ous as under shallow; the condition of the soil, from 
its increased volume, being better calculated for 
their primary reception, and ultimate disposition: 
7. The earth being rendered more permeable to at- 
mospheric influences, under a condition of deep til- 
lage, must, as a consequence, be earlier than that 
which is shallow, as from the fact of the greater 
magnitude of the body liable to be thus acted upon, 
its capacity for the retention of heat, is also greater, 
and the heat, therefore, is more readily and equally 
diffused: 8. By deepening the body of pulverized 
earth, the facilities are increased to the plants, of 
extending their routs, both laterally and downwards, 


‘and of more securely imbedding and fixing them- 


selves in the soil; thus protecting themselves against 
the uprooting effects of freezing and thawing in win- 
ter, and the withering, blighting, influence of the 
sun’s rays in summer. 

2. That all wet soils should be drained, and the 
Water permitted to percolate through the earth, be. 


|fore deep ploughing be attempted upon them, or 
| lime, marl, or ashes be applied. 
| 3. That where the subsoil is a hard clay, the in- 
crease in the depth of ploughing should be gradually 
effected; say from 1 to 2 inches, in any one year; 
and that, for fear of injury resulting, such soils should 
be ploughed in the full or winter, to be acted upon by 
frost,—and should always receive a dressing of cal- 
| careous matter, say, in the proportion of 50 bushels 
of lime, 100 bushels of ashes, or 100 bushels of mar 
to the acre. ; 

By the action of the frost, we should expect the 
newly turned up maiden earth to be broken down 
in its tenacity, its consistency reduced, and its more 
adhesive particles disintegrated, and rendered com- 
paratively friable. By the action of the lime, we 
should expect, that any unfriendly salts, which might 
be present, would be neutralized, and rendered in- 
noxious, if not converted into elements of healthful 
fertilization. The latter effect, however, we believe 
would be produced. Nor would the salutary offices 
of the calcareous matter stop here ; but would be 
continued for many years, in the performance of 
those other offices, which exert so happy an influence 
upon the productive energies of the soil, and whose 
effects have added millions of money value to landed 
estates, in every country where it has been useJ as 
an agent of improvement. If we were asked,— 
what those other offices are? our reply would be,— 
that lime improves the quality of the crops, especial- 
ly those of the breadstulf kinds; that, when not ap- 
plied in excess, it accelerates decomposition in all 
animal and vegetable substances ; that it destroys in- 
sects and worms, by its contact; discourages the 
growth of weeds, by promoting that of the grasses ; 
neutralizes the free acids in the soil; that, undér 
a favorabie concurrence of mould, moisture, and 
heat, it induces the formation of nitrates ; that it 
conduces to heaith; imparts warmth to the s6il; 
increases its power of absorption, serves to render 
stiff svils friable, and gives consistency to sandy 
ones; that it promotes, by ita electric furce, fermen- 
tation and ultimate decay in inert matters, causing 
carbonic acid to be evolved, and nitrogenous gases 
to be disengaged, thereby converting that which was 
before unavailable, into active sources of vegetable 
nutriment. Thus ihen, it is obvious, that, if Lime, 
is not, of itself, actually food for vegetables—and 
we believe it is; for it is found to be a constituent 
element in the structures and fruit of almost every 
tree, herb, and vegetable, that grows—it operates as 
an efficient agent, in the procurement and prepara- 
tion of their food. It grasps with a miser’s hold 
the uncongenial acids of the svil, retains them in 
possession, until it predisposes and prepares them to 
become the food of plants ; it also lets free certain 
of the salts, rendering them tributary to the wants 
of vegetation. Therefore, Lime, in this connection, 
may be viewed as the caterer, as well as the cook, of 
the whole vegetable family ; but we go farther,— 
we believe it to be a most important and healthful 
ingredient in the dishes, which it so notably pro- 
vides and serves up; for if it were not an essential 
constituent, its presence in vegetable products, would 
not be so invariable as it is, as nature does not effec- 
tuate her works by accidents and blunders ; but-in 
accordance with the fixed, unerring, and immuta- 
ble, laws of Providence. 

4. That notwithstanding all the advantages which 

ploughizg. and liming, are calculated to ensure, 

their full benefits can only be realized, where due at- 
tention is paid to the application of animaband vege- 
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table manures—where a judicious system, a proper 
rotation of crops, is ee. and the culture of 
‘clover, and the grasses, forms an element in such sys- 
tem,—as Lime must be furnished with the raw material 
te work up into the food of plants—and that, where 
the climate may not allow of the cultivation of 
clover and the grasses, a crop of peas, buckwheat, 
beans, or some other green crop, must be grown, and 
ploughed in, every third or fourth year. 

By the culture of clover, besides securing a large 
body of vegetable matter to be turned in, at the com- 
mencement of every rutation, thereby adding an im- 
portant quantity to the materials for forming, and sup- 
plying mould to the surface soil, and of increasing its 

wers of absorption ;—for those powers bear a 
just relation to the amount of such decomposed and 
decomposing matters as may exist therein,—you will 
increase the quantities of mineral salts also. The 
tap-roots of clover plants descend into the earth 
several feet, where they find deposites of these salts, 
absorb and assimilate them in their structures, and, 
as a consequence, bring them up to be mingled with 
the surface soil, when, in the course of rotation, it 
may be ploughed up; thus rendering available to 
subsequent culture, ingredients essential to vegeta- 
tion, which had before been locked up in the subsoil. 
And it is, therefore, obvious, that the deeper you may 
plough, the greater will be the quantities of such 
substances restored to the surface soil. In this light 
the culture of clover may be said, not only to fur- 
nish vegetable food, but mineral food also, and hence, 
its great importance, in every system which looks 
to the permanent improvement, and to the full de- 
velopment of the productive capacities of the earth. 

In addition to the foregoing, we would remark, 
that the sub-soil plough may be used as a valuable 
auxiliary means, in deepening all soils that may need 
it. Ifsuch soils were subsoiled a year in advance 
of the Pee of increasing their depth, two bene- 
fits would result: heat, air, and moisture, would be 
let in upon the subsoil, and, to a very considerable 
extent, tend, by their chemical action and reaction, 
to neutralize its salts; while, at the same time, the 
pefeoiation of the water through the earth, each 
succeeding rain, would carry large portions of them 
off, so that on the succeeding year, when a part of 
the subsoil shall be added to the surface soil, it will 
be found, that it contains much less of those injuri- 
ous oxidized matters, which have hitherto operated 
to prevent deep ploughing from being as popular as 
it ought to be. We feel very certain that, if this 
plan of subsoil ploughing were adopted as a prece- 
dent process, much less lime, ashes, or marl, would 
be required as correcting agents, as there would be a 
greatly reduced quantity of unfriendly salts to be 
acted upon. 

Notwithstanding all that we have said in favor 
of deep ploughing. of draining, and of subsoiling— 
notwithstanding all that we have written in favor of 
the virtues of lime, mar|, and ashes, as meliorators of 
the soil, and as food for plants, directly, and indi- 
rectly—notwithstanding our views as to the culture 
of clover, the grasses, and green crops, and we have 
said nothing on either head that we do not feel to be 
justified by ovr experience and observation,—we de- 
sire the Agriculturist to believe, that however valu- 
able each and all of these may be, that he must not, 
though he adopt all of them, relax, for a single mo- 
meot, in the accumulation and preservation of every 
material on his farm, that is, or can, by decomposi- 





tion, be converted into manure, and when accumula- 
- ted, to apy it to his fields,—for after all that the eu- 
thors of fine-drawn, fanciful, theories and bypothe- 


ses, may say to the contrary, the: earth is the 
monies hoe A in which the food of plants mai 
mainly prepared:—the atmosphere, the dew, and the 
rain, are each charged with the elements of fertiliza. 
tion, they each, in their turn, dispense those elements 
to the crops of the field, and contribute largely to 
their growth and fructification; but still the carth ig 
the great laboratory, where those manipulations are 
carried on, which ultimately ensure to the husband. 
man the reward of his labors. Let him, then, give 
to the earth the raw material suitable for the pro 
cess, and it will convert it into mould, and not only 
feed the plants which he may commit to ils charge, 
with the viands of the soil, but husband, and appro. 
priate those also, which are to be found in the air, 
in the dew, and in the rain, to their growth and per. 
fection. Ifsuch were not the fact, the barren sand 
would be as productive as the most fertile mould,a 
fact which is contradicted by the experience of eve. 
ry cultivator in the world. Providence, in his wi 
dom and munificence, has ordained that the elements 
shall contribute their share towards clothing the 
earth with verdure, but he has left it to man, by the 
proper exercise of his reason and energies, toso use 
the means placed at his disposal, as that the soil'may 
be preserved in its virgin power, strength, and fer 
tility,—and that can only be done by periodical and 
generous manuring—by returning to the earth an 
equivalent for its bountiful contributions towards the 
support of the human family. 


Exements or Screntiric AGricuLTuRE—W¢ 
have received from the publishers, Messrs. Eras 
tus H. Pease § Co. of Albany, New York, a copy 
of the above work. Its author is John P. NG 
M. A. professor of Scientific Agriculture in Yale C 





lege; and we look upon it as one of the most value 
ble contributions to Agricultural literature that 
the press has sent forth. Its definitions of the prop- 
erties, constituents, uses, and offices of the vari 
substances which comprise soils and their ics 
its explanations of the several kinds of manures and 
their specific actions, of the composition of plants, 
the feeding of crops and animals; the remarks on 
the produce of the dairy, on the nature of chemical 
analysis, and the application of Geology to Agri- 
culture, are all so plain that he who runs ma 
read, and reading, comprehend what he reads. 
appears to have been the great object of the enlight 
ened author to accommodate his writing to the 
general mind. Though he has necessarily had t 
deal in the technicals of science, he has explained 
each, in its turn, in so easy and familiar a way, th 
all may understand not only the meaning of 
term used, but the office and relation, which t 
particular substance named bears to the earth. 
an elemental book,—for clearness, simplicity, 
practicalness, it has no superior. It should 
only be introduced into every literary instit 
in the country, but finda place in the dwellingt 
every Agriculturist who may desire to understal 
the close affinity, which the science of chemist 
bears to the noble art by which he obtains his I 
ing, and how essential its knowledge is toa su 
cessful and profitable prosecution of his labors. 

We unhesitatingly commend professor Norto 
work to our readers, and as unhesitatingly say, thal 
its chapters upon the rearing of animals, the m 
agement of milch cows, the management of the dat 
ry, and the fattening of cattle, appear to us to 
sess more merit—more plain, manly common 
and more true philosophy, than: any others 4 
have ever fallen under our observation. 
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ESSAYS 


ON 
Various Subjects of Practical Farming. 
_ BY EDMUND RUFFIN, or Va. 


No. I.—Ow Dratine. 
Observations on the General Subject. 

The draining of superfluous and hurtful water 
from arable land, is one of the most general and im- 
portant requisites of agriculture. Yetno other ope- 
ration of general utility and importance in farming 
jsso little understood, or so generally neglected. 
The dryness of our climate, and the general sandy 
and pervious texture of our soils and sub-soils, (per- 
mitting the natural discharge of surplus water by fil- 
tration,) leave much less necessity for draining in 
this region than exists in countries like Britain, hav- 
ing a moister climate, less influence of the sun, and 
also in general more clayey soils and sub-soils, too 
close in texture to permit the descent and escape of 
surface-water by filtration. Still, comparatively 
exempt as may be our-Jands from the necessity for 

inage in general, much of the small proportion 
for which it is required, and for which the execu- 
tion would be highly profitable to the farmer, is 
still left either without any efficient attempt for 
relief, or the attempted drainage has been so erro- 
neous in plan, or imperfect in performance, that 
the labor has been of very little benefit—and in 
many cases the cause of actual difficulty, and of 
much increased cost to subsequent and better direct- 
ed operations. Small as is the proportion of the 
lands of lower Virginia which require artificial 
draining, there are but few farms on which there is 
not more or less of even the cultivated (and sup- 

ddry) land injured by superfluous water ; and 
which og water can be removed not only 
beneficially, but profitably in every sense. 

If rain-water remains in standing pools in de- 
pressions of the surface of land, or on any soil too 
close in texture to permit the escape of water by 
filtration, and with a surface too level for the 
excess to flow ofl—or if springs, or streams, flow 
over the surface of any other ground—all persons 
would then’deem it necessary to remove the water 
by drainage. And for such ends, it would often be 
deemed sufficient merely to draw off the excess of 
water by open ditches ‘leading to some lower place 
of discharge. Even these ditches are usually rude 
in construction, imperfectly placed, and therefore 
costly to maintain, and of bad operation withal.— 
But no regard is usually paid to the numerous other 
cases of subterraneous or under-water injuring the 
surface-soil and its productions, though not actually 


dozing out at any time on the surface, in visible 


fluid; and the farmer is content to till such ground 
to obtain less than half the proper and available 
amount of products. talesd, the best artificial 
drainage in this country, in numerous cases, falls 
far short of attaining the perfect end sought for, or 
which is desirable. This must often be the case, not 
only because of the occasional deficiency of know- 
ledge, and of errors of judgment and of the plans 
of even judicious drainers—but also because our 
low-priced lands and their products will not, by the 
Increased profits, always remunerate the costs of 


“the most perfect and effectual drainage. But though 


is not always possible, and, if possible, might not 
profitable or desirable; to drain-all wet lands in 





the most perfect manner, it is essential to the best 
profit, on almost every farm, that much more drain- 
ing shall be executed—and also that the modes 
adopted shall be both cheaper and more effectual 
than those most usually employed, or recommendéd. 
In one of the latest European treatises on this 
subject, republished in this country, (embraced in 
‘The Book of the Farm,’’) draining is defined as 
“‘the art of rendering land not only so free of 
moisture as that no superfluous water shall remain 
in it, but that no water shall remain in it so long as 
to injure or even retard the healthy growth of plants 
required for the use of man and beast.’? Now this 
is a correct definition of perfect drainage. Butsuch 
degree of perfection, if to be attained by art, and 
by the outlay of labor and money, would be too 
costly in many situations, and for almost al] in Vir- 
ginia. In the work just quoted from, cases are 
stated of different profitable drainages having been 
executed at prices rising above £5 the Scottish acre, 
(equal to $20 or more for the English and American 
acre;) and the author supposes that £7 the acre 
might be well afforded. It requires no argument 
to show that no such expensive drainage would be 
justified by the profits on our cheap lands, and in 
ordinary cases; and that it would be preferable 
here to adopt cheaper and less perfect modes—or, 
in some of the most difficult cases, to omit the 
drainage, and lose the use of the land altogether.* 
The want of sufficient draining not only increases 
the labors, and lessens the products, of more or less 
land on every farm, but the healthiness of all such 
localities is necessarily impaired. The excess. of 
water, whether lying on the surface of the land, or 
reaching it from below by capillary attraction, in 
either case is stagnant, and hurtful to the plarits 
which are rooted in such ground, and to the resi- 
dents who breathe the air contaminated by the ex- 
halations from the evaporating excess of water. 
The draining of a country conduces to its healthful- 
ness more than any other means; and the benefits 
on this score would usually remunerate the proper 
costs and judiciously directed labors of drainage, 
even if there were no other profits. ‘ 
There is still another important benefit follow- 
ing draining, in the improvement of the temperature 
and warmth of soils. It is a well known scientific 
fact that evaporation produces cold. The wetter 
any ground is, the greater is the evaporation there- 
from, and consequently the colder the soil, and the 
atmosphere immediately overlying the soil.. Every 
farmer knows that on damp spots of his fields, seeds 





* In‘the last No. (for June, 1850,) of the “ American - 
culturist” of New York, there is an-editorial article on under- 
draining, in which are the foliowing passages :—“ The expense 
of thorough under-draining in England, a few years since, was 
from £7 to £10, and even £12 the acre; but owing to recent 
improvements and tacilities in the mode of doing it, and pro- 
curing materials, the costis reduced to about £4 or £5, ($20 
to $25,) a point beyond which it would seem scarcely to ad- 
mit of being lessened,” &c. The writer thereupon estimates 
that in this country, the increased costs “need not more 
than 20 to 30 per cent. to the English prcees, This may make 
the cost of draining, from $25 to §35 per acre— bly, in 
some instances, #40. the result should prove that we can 
double the crop en such fields, there are millions of aeres of 
lan@ in this country that will this moment justify the 


of a system of thorough draining, &c,”’—I dissent en 
this recommendation. The writer is referring to the 


plan of thorough-draining of surface-water only, (not ) 
and by the costly English appliances of tiles, pipes. &e. To 
justify and remunerate such Sonenese as would thereby be 
incurred, there should not only be greater ity for the 
improvement than the soils and ¢limate of this | often 
present, and higher prices of land and its even 


those of New York, but the further condition thatthe costly 
improvement shall be both effectual and permanent. 
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cannot be planted, except at great hazard, until late; cient for successful results, and yet success would 
in spring. The injurious effects of cold, or mand be very rarely attained. Indeed, such instructions 
temperature, are manifest until near mid-summer, faithfully but blindly obeyed, would be more sure 
or even later, if the excess of subterraneous a to lead to loss and failure, than would the absence 
ture remains so long. The seeds of crops are there! of all such instruction to a thinking and judicious 
slow in germinating, if they do not actually rot.| learner, who would study Wy experiment, and es- 
The plants rise feébly, grow slowly, and are easily | tablish truths by his early failures, and the inves- 
and greatly injured, and many destroyed because | tigation of their causes. 
of their unhealthy growth, by depredating insects.| My proposed task is much more humble than to 
However rich may be such land, and though no ex-| write a complete treatise on draining. But yet it 
cess of surface-water shall be ever visible, and the; may be more useful than works of much greater 
under-water may be only perceptible in its noxious} pretension and higher authority, to the farmers of 
effects, still not more than half-products will be| this country; and especially to those of the tide- 
reaped, for more than a double expense of labor. | water region, to which my draining labors and ex- 
he production of cold by the evaporation “~ perience have been confined. For though the prin- 
excessive moisture is still more obvious in the great-| ciples of draining are uniform and invariable, yet 
er thickness of ice, and more destructive effects of| the circumstances causing the want of draining vary 
killing frosts, on low lands than on the adjacent high| greatly with the differences of the geological for- 
and dry hills, or table lands. Such facts are fami-| mation of different localities; and the features of the 
liar to every farmer who owns jand of both kinds. | tide-water region, in regard to geological formation, 
When the ae is lowered in cold nights of; character and dip of the strata, &c. are very differ- 
spring, so as barely to permit the commencement) ent from those of the parts of Europe which have 
of freezing on the high land, the ice will be from) furnished most of the examples, and subjects for ap- 
an eighth to a quarter of an inch thick on the close | plication, to European authors and scientific drain- 
adjacent and apparently dry low ground. Late /| ers. 
spring frosts also, and for the same reason, are| The superfluous and therefore hurtful water, from 
more injurious to the crops of low than of high| which land requires to be relieved by draining ope- 
Jands adjacent. The greater degree of cold thus} rations, is the whole exeess beyond the quantity of 
produced of course is in and immediately over the| moisture needed for the most healthy growth of the 
wettest spots, evaporating the most water. But by| crops. It is either surface-water—supplied to the 
the motion and intermingling of the atmosphere, | surtace of the field immediately from the clouds, in 
the temperature is somewhat equalized over ail the | rain, (or snow,)—or remotely from rains and springs, 
contiguous low land; and thereby the parts most} flowing from higher and perhaps remote lands, and 
pena drained are — by the cold produced | which pass over in streams, sometimes swollen and 
»y evaporation from the wettest. And thus the} overflowing for short times; or it is subterrancous, 
want of draining on one farm may serve to lower) or under-cater, proceeding from springs, and reach- 
the temperature and injure the climate, as well as| ing first the lower earth, and subsequently the sur- 
to effect the healthfulness, of the adjacent farms. | face, by capillary attraction of the earth only, if the 
Totreat thoroughly the extensive subject of drain-| water be in small quantity, or in oozes—or springs 
ing in all its branches, the principles and the prac-| bursting out, if in large quantity. The remedy for, 
tice, would fill a volume. It is far from my inten-| the evil of onstenrediion, (for this country at least,) 
tion to attempt such a task. Sundry extensive) wi)| always be best provided in surface or open-drains, 
treatises on this subject have already been pub-| including the extremes of ordinary ploughed water- 
lished by European authors; and defective as they all| furrows and the largest stream-ditches. Under- 
are, a8 guides for instruction in practice, and for the | water will generally be best removed by covered 
different condition of our country especialiy, they) drains. But exceptions to both these general rules 
may be read with much advantage by ail who desire | will be found in practice, according to variations of 





to study thoroughly the theory or the principles of | 
draining. But whether it is because of the difference | 
of existing circumstances of different Jands—or be- 
cause the scientific authors were deficient in know- 
Jedge and experience of practical] operations, | have 
met with no such treatise that would guide a learner 
to the desired end of successful practice. And thus 
it happens, that though the theory, or scientific prin- 
ciples of draining, (and especially of under-draip- 
ing.) may be correctly learned from any one of 
sundry elaborate treatises, none of their authors 
have succeeded in applying the theoretical princi- 
ples to safe practice. From my own long and ex- 
tensive experience, and especially from my many 
errors and consequent failures, 1 have learned that 
the instructions of these authors for laying covered 
drains can sever lead to successful results, in this 
region at least, without the appliance of precau- 
tions and safe-guards which they have not men- 
tioned as heing requisite. If a young farmer were 
to begin and prosecute the laying of covered drains, 
with all the aid of the directions furnished by the 
works of Thaer, Johnstop, Stephens, and other 


European authors of the highest authority, his ex-} i 





penses would be twice as great as would be suffi- 


the circumstances of the supply of water, the texture 
of the soil, and the shape of its surface. The whole 
subject then will be treated in the two divisions, of, 
injury from surfuce-water, and that from under-water, 
and the respective remedies for both. 


1.—Drainace or SurnFACE-WATER. 


Rain-water.—When rains are not much more fre- 
quent or more abundant than in this region, and the 
sky is as sunny and the air as drying as here, much 
the greater proportion of Jand will require no drain- 
age. Even if the soil is stiff, and but slightly pers 
vious to water, and permitting but little if any of 
the excess of water to pass through by filtration, 
yet if the surface is hilly or even moderately un- 
dulating, the excess of water will soon flow off to 


the streams, along the channels offered by the natu- 


ral and deepest depressions. Jn hilly lands, the de- 
pressions generally decline slightly throughout their 
whole courses, until reaching some stiil lower place, 
of discharge in a permanent stream, In such ordi- 
nary situations, the temporary rain-streams, whether 
in —_ rills, or torrents, while ring down the 
inelined depressions, will not often need a ditch for 
their more speedy passage. Jf the washing and gut, 
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tering of the soil is prevented by proper care, the 
excess of water will do but little other damage to 
the land, or itsgrowth. Such rain-streams seldom 
continue to flow for more than a few hours at most. 

So much as to hilly or undulating land. If a field 
js so level that but little water can flow off, still, if 
the soil, and the lower earth to the depth of some 
feet, are of open texture, (us sandy loam. sand or 
gravel,) and easily pervious to water, the excess of 
rain-water rapidly sinks, and passes off by filtration. 
This is natural drainage—and the most perfect of all. 
No care or labor of the farmer can improve this 
operation of Nature; nor equal it, oa any other land 
requiring artificial drainage. 

ands having both a rolling or hilly surface and a 
rous soil and inferior bed of earth, are thus doubly 
secured from damage by any excess of rain-water, 
falling directly from the clouds. Indeed lands of 
such porous soil and sub-soil, and with sufficient ele- 
vation above the ‘ water-table” below, (or the height 
of the subterraneous water, from whatever source 
supplied,) are in but little danger from excess by 
water, from any source; as such excess of water 
must disappear by filtration before it can ooze 
over much, if any, of the surface. But level Jands 
of sandy soiland sub-sdil, are peculiarly exposed to 
damage from under-water, when the height of the 
‘‘water-table” approaches within two or even three 
feet of the surface of the land. And this is fre- 
quently the case in low grounds, where no water is 
ever seen at the surface, (and perhaps cannot be 
shown bya ditch of moderate or ordinary depth,) 
and the farmer either does not suspect that the land 
is suffering from concealed water, or, if suspecting it, 
does not deem the evil of enough magnitude to be 
worth the cost of removing; and also very generally 
does not know how to apply a remedy, if deeming 
it necessary. When confined and stagnant water 
can always be reached in quantity by digging 2 or 3 
feet deep, the earth above must be always absorb- 
ing water, and drawing it up, by capillary attrac- 
tion to the surface. Every one knows that if a 
common flower-pot of large size, with a hole in its 
bottom, and standing in its shallow dish, is filled 
with dry earth, and water is poured into the dish as 
frequently as absorbed, that the earth will become 
wet to its surface. This cause of injury by water to 
Jand 1s of very common occurrence; and the operation 
is more injurious to sandy than to nearly impervious 
clay soils or sub-soils. The remedial treatment for 
this evil is found in covered draining, and belongs to 
another division of this essay. 

The only kinds of land requiring draining of sur- 
face-water furnished directly by rain, are such as 
are so nearly level as not to permit the excess to 
flow off speedily, and also being of soil or sub-soil too 
impervious to permit the sufficiently free passage of 
water by filtration. 

{n such cases, in a cool, cloudy and often drip- 
ere climate, like that of Ireland, Scotland, and part 
of England, surface-draining by open ditches and 
furrows, with all the aid of the slow evaporation, 
will not suffice to dry land soonenough. Hence the 


or “frequent drain” system. A field of close clay 
soil and sub-soil, even if of undulating or sloping sur- 
face, and not subject to any accessof spring or under- 
water, may yet require parallel covered drains to be 
sunk beneath every bed (say of 12, 15, or at most 18 
feet width,) intervening with the open’ water-fur- 
rows between the beds. Into these covered drains, 
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filtration thus artificially afforded; and the surface is 
drained (though less perfectly,) in the same manner 
as occurs in a naturally permeable soil and sub-soil. 
It should be borne in mind that this is the object and 
operation of nearly all the “hollow,” or ‘*covered,”’ 
or ** thorough ” or ‘frequent’? under-draining re- 
ferred to by European writers on this subject. In 
our more sunny and drying climate, there are but 
few situations in which this expensive mode of 
operating would be required for sufficient drainage of 
the land; and almost none, in lower Virginia, where 
the greater expenses would be compensated by the 
superior returns of this process. On the much high- 
er priced lands of the northern states, the case may 
be and probably is different. 

Surfuce-diuining by Water-furrows, Grips, ant 
Rain-ditches.—Land suffers from surface-water, and 
needs proper drainage for relief, when it cumbires a 
surface too level to permit the speedy flowing off of 
the excess of rain falling thereon, with a soil too 
impervions, or if pervious, too shallow, to permit 
the excess of water to sink, and so escape below by 
filtration. ‘The extent of remedial measures required 
will vary according to the extent of the evils to be 
removed. If the soil, though of very close texture, 
be slightly pervious to percolating water, (and 
verv few of the stiffest clays are not so,) or if there 
be a very slight inclination of the surface in one di- 
rection, then the mere ploughing the land into 
ridges, with the intervening deep and clean water- 
furrows, which ordinary good ploughing will af- 
ford, will suffice for good drainage. In such cases, 
it will be only requisite that the water-furrows shall 
have something of the descent which the slope of 
the field affords; and that on the lower side of the 
field, a rain-ditch shall be cui, to receive and dis- 
charge the water which every water-furrow will 
bring down after too abundant rains. If, instead of 
the rare case of the nearly level land having but one 
general inclination of its surface, there are slupes in 
several different directions, then a different proce- 
dure is required. If, as usual in such cases, there is 
a long depression stretching across the field, to 
which the adjacent ground slopes, and if the depres- 
sion be not too crooked for the direction of good 
ploughing, it will be best to make a deep water-fur- 
row with the plough (or grip-furrow) along the bot- 
tom of the depression. Then the ridges and inter- 
vening water-furrows should be ploughed parallel 
to the first deep and more or less orodkell or mean- 
dering water-furrows. If all the water-furrows 
shall not have a slope from one end to the other, 
(which would be a rare case,) and the impervious 
texture of the soil shall then require it, cross-grips, 
or small ditches about 12 inches wide and a little 
deeper than the water-furrows, must be cut across 
the beds at every small depression which would oth- 
erwise retain puddles of rain water. These cross- 
grips will receive the surplus water from every 


_water-furrow crossed by them, and convey it into 


the deeper and lower-lying grip-furrow, which will 
discharge the water at its lower end. A grip when 
in a water-furrow, is made by merely ploughing the 
water-furrow deeper than others, with a few extra 
runnings of the plough, and throwing out the loose 
earth with the shovel. A grip across the beds, is 
alsocut by running the plough 3 or 4 times in the 
same track, and then rma og and cleaning it out 
~~ the spade = ey ese Baie the “iro 
and simplest wen rains, next to the water- $ 





the excess of surface-water sinks by the means for 


made by the plough in throwing land into ordi 
ridges eA beds. The grip-furrows are ploughed eee 
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and the cross-crips are partly filled up by the cross- | neighboring rain-ditches, of the covered drains carry. 
ing of the ploughs or harrows, at every tillage of the | ing off under-water from springs, and also the sur- 
land. ut they are very easily cleaned out again, | plus rain-water from every adjacent surface and 
by broad hoes or shovels. The open drains furnish-| source; which supplies sometimes greatly exceed 
ed by ordinary water-furrows cost nothing; as the | in volume the capacity of the ditches, and for short 
best and cheapest mode of ploughing and tilling lev- | times overflow the low land alongside. The size of 
el land is in the form of ridges or beds, and water-' every stream-ditch should be sufficiently large to 
furrows. The grips cost not much labor ; and from | prevent these occasional and unavoidable overflow. 
their small size they cause no obstruction to the | ings remaining long upon the Jand. Their transient 
crossing of teams drawing ploughs or carts. | occurrence cannot be altogether prevented ; unless 

There are several different advantages in running | by incurring more cost than the value of the in. 
the ploughing and the beds paralle! with the long | crease of benefit thereby to be obtained. And no 
depressions. The beds are usually of more uniform | matter how small the volume of constant water 
soil, and of more unitorm level throughout their | conveyed by a stream-ditch, its ordinary height 
Jengths, than they could be if made straight, and ! should be not less than 24 inches, (and still better if 
crossing these depressions. ‘Thus, the ploughing | 36 or more,) below the level of the bordering low 
may be kept, as most desirable in any particular | ground. Unless the elevation of the ground and the 
condition of the land as to moisture, by either running | fall of the stream permit stream-ditches to be sunk 
on the highest or the lowest ground, the lightest or! and kept deep enough to so lower the level of the 
the stiffest, the driest or the most moist—instead of | water, the absorption of the land, by capillary at 
passing through ground in all these different condi- | traction, will bring too much moisture to the sur- 





el 


But in cases where straight beds would not be ate | 


tended with these disadvantages—or if preferred for | 
any cause—grips would have to be run along the, 
bottom of every depression, crossing the beds, and 
all which grips must discharge at ‘their lower ends | 
into a ditch sunk in the lowest ground, either under | 
or just along the outside of the field. The same | 
ditch would be required whatever might be the plan 
of the beds. And if receiving no other and more 
constant supply of water, this rain-citch, as well as 
the grips, would convey no water except the surplus 
from rains, and would at most times be not only | 
empty, but dry. | 

Should the quantity of water in excess be very 
abundant on any body of such land—whether from 
the wide extent of surface receiving and collecting 
the water of rains, or because the supply of water 
is increassd by additions flowing from neighboring 
higher grounds—then it will be required that the 
rain-ditches shall be wider and deeper, and perhaps , 
may generally or always contain some wate>. Such | 
variations, depending upon difference of circum- | 
stances, will have to be provided for according to the | 
obvious requirements of the circumstances of each | 
case. But though all such rain-ditches should be | 
as deep and as wide as necessary to discharge quick- 
ly enough the usual supply of surplus water, it is 
important that they shall not be larger, and especi- 
ally not deeper, than required for their proper oper- 
ation and object. Any depth greater than that from 
which the water can be discharged, adds nothing to 
the draining effect; and the bottom of the ditch, so 
made unnecessarily deep, is kept, through the dry- 
est weather, a permanent pool of stagnant water, or 
an impassable quagmire. 

Permanent Streams, and Stream-Ditches—Another 
subject for surface-draining, and by open ditches, is 
the sinking to a sufficient depth below the level of the 
soil, and conveying away to some lower place of dis- 
charge, small but constant streams, coming from 
without the boundary of the field, if not of the farm. 
These stream-ditches should be made generally along 
the lower depressions, and also by the shortest prop- 
er route, leading to the lowest available place of dis- 
charge—whether in a larger and principal straam- 
ditch, or a river. Stream-ditches serve not only the 
purpose stated above, of lowering the level of the 
water, and conveying away permanent streams, but 
they also serve as places of discharge for all the 





tions, in every furrow running straight across the | face, and injure the condition of the soil and the 
field. 


amount of products. 

The stream-ditches which on almost all farms 
serve (well or ill) for some or all the purposes here 
mentioned, together with the main ditch, (the recep- 
tacle and discharger of all the surplus water from 
every source—) are the great arteries of every ex- 
tensive system of drainage—the far most important 
part—on the good condition and operation of which 
the success of al] the other aids to drainage will de- 
pend. Yet because of the universal necessity for 
and use of stream-ditches, less is required to be said 
of them than of other less important but less known 
aids to draining. My remarks upon stream-ditches 
will mostly have reference to the usual and most 
important errors of their location, construction, or 
after-use and preservation. 

The lands requiring surface-draining on account 
of streams, and by means of open ditches, may be 
conveniently divided into the three following gene- 
ral classes : 

1. The bottoms of valleys (usually narrow) ly- 
ing between high and hilly bordering lands—the 
bottom-land and the streams having abundant “fall” 
in their courses. 

2. Swamps, or very level] and low-lying bottoms, 
having httle fall, and saturated and often covered 
by the water of sluggish and obstructed streams. 

"3. The broad flat lands bordering on, and elevated 
much above rivers of considerable or large size, and 
of which small portions only are affected materially 
by the neighborhood of either the river or the high 
table or hilly Jands. 

Marshes, subject to be covered by tide-waters, or 
other Jands requiring to be secured from the ordina- 
ry height of water by embankments, would offer 
another and very large class of wet lands, of which 
the discussion will be here omitted. The three 
other classes of lands above named, so far as their 
drainage from surface-water is concerned, will be 
next considered separately and in order. So much 
of their drainage as is required by the access of 
springs, or under-water, (and mostly by means of 
covered drains,) will be postponed to a later part of 
this essay, when under-water and covered-draining 
shall come under consideration. 

[To be continued.] 


Artichokes.—In the first week of this month, eut of 
the suckers of your artichokes, and thus ensure the 
growth of the main heads. a 
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Guano, Bone Dust, Lime and Marl. 
By Epwarp Srasier, or Marybanp. 


Harewood, 5th Month 20, 1850. 
Esteemed Friend—James Fire: 

Thy favour of the 15th inst. is received, requesting 
information with regard to Guano—its price, best 
mode of application, comparative value with other 
manures, &c. 

The surmise is correct, ‘‘ that such queries are 
often addressed to you, and that much of your time 
is taken up in answering such communications:”’ 
and although Iam ‘willing to do good’’ in any 
way in my power, yetto reply fully to all the letters 
Ireceive—and often from entire strangers, even 
by name—on this and kindred subjects, would require 
too large a share of my time; if my correspondents 
would more generally subscribe to the American 
Farmer, the information desired by many of them 
would be found embodied there, and save me much 
writing. In the present case, if not from the quer- 
ist himself, I stand indebted to his personal friends, 
for many acts of kindness, and no apology is re- 
quired. Iam pleased to hear of the welfare of my 
relatives Dr. H., the P’s, and others in Albermarle 
and Goochland. Some of the earlierand most 
pleasant hours of my life were spent there, in the 
enjoyment of every thing that the kindest feelings 
and most liberal hospitality could prompt, to con- 
duce to the comfort of an invalid. 

I cannot just now lay my hands on the published 
statement—or the substance rather, of the com- 
munication of my friend A. B. Davis, to the Mont- 
nes County Agricultural Society; but will en- 

leavour to obtain, and forward it. 

There is a charge made by the Peruvian Govern- 
ment for every ton of Guano shipped to this country; 
and if I recollect aright the purport of his remarks, 
they were, that this charge, together with others 
incidental to the loading, storing away in bulk, 
(for it is bagged in this country) and freight, 
amounted to about 25 to $30 per ton: but little more 
than half of the price now contracted for in advance 
of arrivals, with the American Agent, and for 100 
tons together; price $46 per ton; the freight has 
since advanced considerably. 

A committee was appointed by the County Society, 
and subsequently, another by the State Agricultural 
Society, to memorialize the Executive and Congress 
to take the matter in hand, and ascertain whether 
the price may not be reduced by some treaty stip- 
ulations; and a letter of this import has already 
been addressed to the Secretary of State. 

lam not aware of any machine being used to sow 
Guano with. We sift through a sieve of 3-3 mesh 
—then break the hard lumps on the barn floor with 
ablock having a handle inserted in it. If dusty, 
we moisten with a watering pot, just sufficient to 
lay the dust in sowing. ‘The lands are laid off 
double width—(18 feet wide, if intended to be har- 
rowed in with the wheat)—and sown up and down, 
oron each side of the land, and throwing across at 
each cast. With the hand full, and a moderate 
step, this will apply about 200 pounds to the acre, 
and with sufficient regularity. 

Harrowing in the Guano with the wheat will 
generally produce a better crop ; but its fertilizing 

rties are more evanescent. I prefer plough- 








ing itin for all field crops; and when attainable 
would always use it in conjunction with ground 





bones, for the benefit of succeeding grass crops.— 
This is pre-supposing that you determine to improve 
more land than the resources of the farm will ac- 
complish, and are willing to doit by the aid of 
foreign manures ; and being ‘far removed from 
lime.” Ifthe object is to realize the most in a 
single crop, and to obtain the quickest return for 
the outlay, use the Guano alone, and harrow it in 
with the wheat ; but the land, according to my ex-” 
perience, will derive but little benefit from the ap- 

lication, unless the amount is large. By ploughing 
it in, particularly if mixed with 1-3 its bulk of plas- 
ter, the effect is decidedly more durable ; nor is it 
then necessary that the seeding should so immedi- 
ately follow its application. If, however, the ob- 
ject is to improve the land at the same tiine—and 
surely it should be a primary object with every til- 
ler of the soil—and lime, from your location, or the 
price, is unattainable, I would advise about half the 
amount determined on, to be expended for ground 
bones—this may be harrowed in with the wheat. I 
learn from a friend who recently visited. me from 
Caroline County, Va., that some enterprising indj- 
vidual in Richmond is about to put up a bone mill; 
by the rail roads or canal, it can be had and used 
to profit in your section, if some energy is exerted. 
We haul it 10 to 20 miles, in addition to the freight 
by rail road. ' 

It is surprising what an effect a few bushels of 
ground bones to the acre will produce ; reference 
is made to a single experiment, and not an isolated 
one either. Some 6 years since, we applied 10 to 
12 bushels of coarsely ground bones to the acre, on 
about half of a 12 acre field; on two lands adjoin- 
ing, was Guano, at the rate of 200 pounds to the 
acre,—(the cost of each about the same,)—and ex- 
tending nearly through the field; both appiied in the 
Spring on the oat crop—aiid which was decidedly 
better, by the eye, on the two lands with Guano. 
In the fall, the field was sown with wheat; manur- 
ing heavily from the barn-yard, adjoining the Gua- 
no, but none spread on the two lands, or on the 
boned portion of the field. 

There was but little difference perceived in the 
wheat, except from the manure, which was the 
best—the ficld having been limed for the preceding 
corn crop, 80 bushe!s to the acre. The experi- 
ment was made to test the comparative durability of 
the three kinds of manure, the Guano, ground bones 
and manure from the barn-yard; and the ultimate 
profit to be derived from each, in a full rotation. 
After the first crop of grass, and perhaps the se- 
cond, which was in favor of the manured portion, 
the succeeding crops of hay and clover seed, have 
been decidedly better on the boned part of the field. 
At the present time—and also the past season, tiis 
being the fourth year in grass—the Guanoed lands 
present about the same appearance, that does a 
small adjoining space, purposely left. without ma- 
nure of any kind, lime excepted. The manured 
part affords good pasture, but is quite inferior to 
the boned, which would yield a fair crop of hay; 
and probably three times as much grass as the two 
lands with Guano. It is believed that the increased 
crop of clover-seed on the boned, over the Guanoed 
portion, paid for the former; and that the two crops 
of clover-seed taken from the field, have paid, or 
nearly so, for the lime and other manures applied. 

We do not plough our land in beds, but cultivate 
it so as to retain the surface level; depending on 
water furrows, or surface drains, to take off the 
surplus water; thus having as few cleaning out fur- 
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rows as possible—a better, as well as neater mode 
of cultivation. After the first furrow round a given 
space, sow a land 9 feet wide with Guano, and place 
a stake equi-distant from the sides, at each turn or 
corner; when reached by the plough, remove them 
three steps further in, and sow again; plough in 
the Guano immediately after sowing. I would pre- 
fer sowing the wheat soon after the Guano, and 
whilst the land is freshly turned up; but if it is well 
covered by the plough, a few days delay is not so 
material; but would not like ‘* to delay a month or 
two before sowing the wheat.’’ 

As the use of Guano is but just commenced with 
you, I would remark, that the Peruvian is a most 
active fertilizer—perhaps second to none of which 
we have any knowledge; (the Patagonian I would 
not again purchase at half its market value, if of 
similar quality to such as we have used,) but when 
it fails to repay its outlay from improper applica- 
tion, or untoward seasons—as fail it does at times 
to be profitable, I well know—the loss is felt at $45 
to $50 a ton. At areduced price, so as to justify an 
increased quantity per acre, it would pay not only 
as a fertilizer, but in improving the soil. And al- 
though I have seen the first crop of grain on poor 
land increased 25 to 50 per cent—and perhaps dou- 
bled in particular cases by 200 to 300 pounds of Gu- 
ano to the acre, I have yet to see much improvement 
in the land itself, justly attributable to this source, 
from a single application; such at least has been my 
case; with others it may have been different, owing 
to location, change of soil, or other unexplained 
cause. 

I am an advocate for the liberal use of all kinds of 
manure—Guano included, if the price will justify 
it. A farmer had better buy manure than buy grain, 
if compelled to do either; for we cannot expect 
much from nothing, or reasonably calculate upon 
improving very poor land without manure of some 
description, unless plaster will act with effect; nor 
is this generally the case without the land possesses 
naturally, some particular sources of fertility, not 
wholly exhausted by bad or improvident tillage. 

It is probable those will be disappointed, who ex- 
pect to do every thing with Guano—make fine crops 
and improve the land, whilst they take every thing 
off, and dispense almost, if not entirely, with the 
more permanent manures, and equally within their 
reach. True, we may exist fora time, only half 
fed and half clothed; but it is just as reasonable to 
expect to improve under such a regimen, as to caleu- 
late upon continued, not to say increased fertility of 
the soil, without an ample supply, and of the right 
kind of manure. 

With all its acknowledged advantages, it may be 
questioned whether there is not one drawback to the 
introduction of Guano. It is used with less profit 
in direct connexion with lime, than with most 
kinds of manure; and its facility of application, and 
quick return, has induced many to give up the lime 
entirely, if not also to some extent, to neglect the 
resources of the farm. Others again, in improving 
poor land, advise the Guano first, and the Jime af- 
terwards. This may do very weli; but is often bet- 
ter in theory than in practice, for the lime is omit- 
ted altogether, and perhaps at some risk of loss, in 
both time and money, as regards permanent im- 
provement. To use a figure of speech,—the pru- 
dent architect will first secure a solid foundation to 
build upon, and with materials of known durability; 
this accomplished, he need have no fears of the 
stability of the structure, and may, at pleause, add 
thereto, either for ornament or utility. 





I am, as may be inferred, a strong advocate for 
the use of jime—particularly on what are termed 
** white oak Jands,’’ with a stiff clay sub-soil, for on 
such it usually produces the best efiect—nor can the 
unprejudiced mind well be otherwise, that has wit- 
nessed such extended and permanent improvements 
in various sections of the country, mainly, if not 
solely attributable to this cause. After liming lib- 
erally, Lhave at times observed quite as great an 
effect on the clover from half a bushel of plaster 
to the acre (and without any effect from previous 
applications,) as was produced by ten times its cost 
in Guano: so that if ‘liming is a heavy business” 
at first, it greatly lessens the expense, and Jightens 
the burden afterwards. 

It is often stated that the supply of bones is limit- 
ed; admit it; but is it not owing, to a considerable 
extent at least, to waste and improvidence? Take 
Charlottesville for example, and advertise that thir- 
ty to forty cents per hundred pounds (the price 
now paid in Washington) would be given for all the 
bones delivered; you would be astonished at the su 
ply; not ‘*the dry bones’’ alone would come togeth- 
er, but the green or fresh ones would be saved, and 
in a more profitable state for agricultural purposes. 
Ihave no doubt it would justify the erection ofa 
Bone Mill to beat them,—preferable because cheap- 
er than grinding—the cost of which attached toa 
small mil}, need not exceed §20 to $30. In the 
cities and large towns in your state—to say nothing 
of the vi lages and large plantations—it is confident- 
ly believed that hundreds of tons annually of this 
most valuable manure might be availed of, by a lit- 
tle management on the part of farmers; it would 
‘‘do the State some service’? too—more perhaps 
than the importation of an equal amount of Guano 
from Peru. * 


* From 30 to 33 bushels of ground Bones, accord- 
ing to fineness, weigh a ton; and the usual price 
with us is about fifty cents a bushel. This at near 
the same cost will supply three tons of bone to one 
of Guano; or 10 bushels of the former and 200 Ibs. 
of the latter (the usual application) to the acre, If 
only one of the two kinds of manure is to be used, 
the preference would be given to the 10 bushels of 
bone—and as previously remarked, the fresher and 
finer ground the better. When fresh it contains 
much putrescent animal matter, valuable as a fer- 
tilizer for a single crop; and by the time this is 
exhausted, the coarser particles become sufticiently 
incorporated with the soil, to form a reliable source 
of nutriment for the succeeding crops, whether of 
grainor grass. That thin land may be brought toa 
very productive state, by the liberal and repeated 
applications of Guano, there is no doubt; but at 
what cost and how durable the improvements might 
be, lam not prepared to say. in two instances, 
from 7 to 800 lbs. were applied at one time to an 
acre; but in neither did the results correspond with 
the expense, or induce a repetition of the experi- 
ment. My own experience so far, is in favor of 
more limited applications, say one to two hundred 
lbs. to the acre, (taking in consideration the price 
of both grain and Guano,) and also used in connec- 
tion with other manures, which is found to be the 
most profitable, and probably more durable in its 
effect; in two experiments, with from 50 to 150 Ibs. 
of Guano to the acre applied three years since with 
barn-yard manure for wheat, the effect on the grass- 
crop at this time, is quite marked: applied in this 
way, it hastens maturity—thus, in a degree, guard- 
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Our Rail-road companies have materially reduced 
the freight on manures—an act of wisdom and gocd 
» policy, and doubtless owing in some degree to the 
influence and perseverance of the worthy President 
of our county Society; one of the first, if not the 
first to move efficiently in the reforn. 

Will not yours act with equal liberality to the 
agricultural interest? Isay liberality; but, to con- 
sult their own interests, would be a better term. 

. For every ton of lime, marl, bones or guano, they 
transport, it is reasonable to infer an augmented 
freight list, from the increased product of the soil. 
I have been surprised—at the lack of good manage- 
ment should I not say? witnessed in some sections: 
with almost inexhaustable deposites of mar! contain- 
ing from 35 to 70 per cent. of carb. of lime, some in 
their vicinity | gma ow Guano at $50 a ton, when 
the marl could be had for as many cents for the 
cartage; or in fact no actual outlay in money; and 
its judicious application would ultimately add much 
more to their profits. Others can appreciate these 
advantages, and would avail themselves of them, if 
only aided by the neighboring rail-roads. 

It is strange, but not more so than true, that much 
of the land near these mar] deposites is in a most 
impoverished state. We can only account for the 
fact by supposing, that the improvidence of a for- 
mer generation who could thus wear out the virgin 
soil, would scarcely take the trouble to haul out 
and spread the marl, because it would not at once 
‘spay cent per cent’’ for the little time required. 
It could not be from ignorance of its fertilizing 
properties; for on the edges of marl banks recently 
visited, we saw the most astonishing and luxuriant 

wth of briars and weeds ever met with: whilst corn 

_ stalks left standing on some adjacent fields, scarce- 
ly reached one third the height. If the marl will 
thus aid the growth of these pests to good farming, 
it will just as certainly with proper management, 
benefit its owners. So far as my observations have 
extended, the lands generally, in the vicinity of 
these marl beds, is of acharacter to be greatly ben- 
efitted by its use; and a few individuals as they sup- 
posed, have given the marl a fair trial, by ‘a shovel 
full of mar! to the corn hill;”’ the results have gene- 
rally been ‘‘that the mar! did no good, if it did not do 
more harm than good.’’ Such would be the effect 
with calcareous, if not from all other kinds of ma- 
nure used in excess. Like lime, its effects are com- 
paratively slow, unless aided by vegetable or other 
putrescent manures; with them, we may reason- 
ably, if not certainly expect good effects from plas- 
ter to follow, on the clover.t As yet you may not 





ing against rust—renders the grain more perfect, 
and is believed to be one of the most profitable 
modes of using Guano. 

t If advising how to make a ‘‘fair trial’? of mar), 
it would be to spread from one to three hundred 
bushels (according to circumstances but varying the 
proportions) to the acre, and: on the surface; best 
a year or two in advance of the intended crop, for 
the frost and rains to pulverize and dissolve it. 
With this grain crop, use if possible putrescent ma- 
nure, even if only in limited quantities; and follow 
with clover fren { a peck to the acre, and plaster 
one bushel to the acre: less seed may do, but an am- 
ple supply of grass seed is good economy and can 
alone insure a full crop of grass. Give the land the 


full benefit of the clover for two seasons at least— 
neither pasturing nor cutting it, and it will bear an 
additional dressing of mar] before turning under the 





have access to lime and marl; but if you should, 
by the increasing facilities of rail road transporta- 
tion, I would refer to an essay on calcareous ma- 
nures by E. Ruffin; probably the best and most 
practical work on the subject, extant. A copy was 
kindly presented to me by the author, and read with 
great interest. 

As the queries are mainly in reference to Guano 
as compared with other manures, I will in conclu- 
sion refer to another feature in its use, tending to 
show as | think, its inferiority compared with bone 
dust, to improve the soi]. After some years expe- 
rience .in the use of both, I find it uniformly the 
case that the same amount expended on each, gives 
very different results on clover and timothy, and 
which we usually unite; the timothy sown with the 
wheat, (directly after harrowing or drilling it in, 
and before the ground is settled by rain,) and the 
clover the following spring. 

Where the bone is omitted, the timothy prepon- 
derates; but the reverse is the fact with the addition 
of ground bones; and very generally a much more 
luxuriant growth of both. Hence the preference 
for the bone when it is to be obtained. If beat or 
ground fine and in a fresh state, it is little inferior 
to Guano for our grain crops, and greatly its supe- 
rior in durability, and in producing fine crops of 
clover. When these are attained whether from the 
resources of the farm or the use of lime, bones’or 
guano, a provident farmer will generally be able to 
continue the improvement. 

My letter has extended to fully twice its intended 
length; but should the above views, hurriedly thrown 
together, prove of service to any of my friends in 
your section, it will —_ repay me—indeed be no 
more than Jiquidating debts of long standing, tho’ 
never forgotten. When opportunity occurs, please 
do me the favor to present my kind remembrance 
to our mutual friends. , 

With much respect, I am, &c. 

EDWARD STABLER. 

clover. If 10 acres is too much, try five; or even 
one could surely be spared and experimented on, 
where so much is now nearly laying waste. Lands 
naturally fertile, tho’ exhausted by bad manage- 
ment, are often reclaimed by deeper tillage and the 
use of clover and plaster alone; and it issupposed by 
some that all may be thus reclaimed. It is asad 
mistake, as many have found to their cost after pur- 
chasing poor land. They condemn the system, 
when it is not at all adapted to their cases, for their 
lands must have something, now lacking, (as analy- 
sis would clearly show) if not always deficient in; 
and experience, the best of all teachers, has shown 
that lime, marl, bones, &c. will supply it. 








Tne Potaro Sweerstaxes.—We have received 
the subscriptions for several competitors for the 
Claggett Potato Sweepstakes, and we expect a 
number of others before the first of August, up to 
which time the list will be open—We have peculi- 
ar reasons for desiring that the competitors shall 
be numerous—we will be liberal, however, in sha- 
ring the spoils with our friends. Dr. J. H. Bayne, 
writes us that although he entertains strong hopes 
of succeeding in the contest, he would still be wil- 
ling to exchange his chance for the premium for 
our privilege of eating. The Dr. very justly con- 
cludes, that, from the list of premiums and the in- 
ducements held out, a grand State Exhibition may 
be anticipated—We can promise that those who are 
present wil have no cause to repent it. 
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“WORK FOR THE MONTH. 


As July is the harvest month of most of the wheat 
growing states, we shall not delay our Agricultural 
friends in preliminary remarks, but come at once 
to those labors which claim precedence 


ON THE FARM. 


Harvesting.—In several of the States south of 
Maryland, the wheat harvest is over, but as from 
* the wide spread of our journal, there are many 
other States in which harvesting has not been begun, 
we deem it our duty to admonish our friends who 
may be thus situated, of the advantages always re- 
sulting from timely preparations being made, in 
order that every moment allotted to the cutting, 
curing, and securing of the grain, may be properly 
improved. Among the means necessary to success, 
may be mentioned, the timely preparation of harvest 
implements, harvest hands, and harvest supplies. 
No farmer can permit these arrangements to be de- 
Jayed until harvest is upon him, without suffering 
severely in his interests—he may have been favored 
by Providence with a bountiful crop, but if he be 
either deficient in tools, implements, or the requisite 
force to secure his crop, the weather may come to 
despoil him of a very large portion of the fruits of 
his labor. We have known an instance, where 
fully one-fourth of a crop of wheat was lost to the 
owner, because, from mistaken views of economy, 
he had failed to provide himself with a force ade- 
quate to place his grain, when cut down, beyond the 
casualty of rain. We say then to all, let your har- 
vest force be full and ample—your supplies, gener- 
ous in allowance, and good in quality, and your im- 
plements of the right sort, and enough of them; fur 
no farmer ever yet gained anything by pursuing a 
parsimonious policy, in the procurement of those 
appliances which secure the necessary facilities of 
his business. 

Time of Cutting.—Our advice to all is, cut your 
grain before it becomes dead ripe; by so doing, you 
will save nearly as much as will cover your expen- 
ses afield. 

Upon this subject, professor Norton, in his excel- 
Jent work recently published, entitled ‘* Elements 
of Scientific Agricuiture,’’ holds the following views: 

‘¢ The time of cutting grain very sensibly affects 
the proportion of fine flour and bran yielded by sam- 
ples of it. Careful experiments have shown, with 
regard to Wueart, that when cut from 10 to 14 days 
before it is fully ripe, the grain not only weighs 
heavier, but measures more: it is positively better in 
quality, producing a larger proportion of fine flour to 
the bushel. When the grain is in the milk, there is 
but little woody fibre; nearly every thing is starch, 
gluten, sugar, &c. witha large per-centage of water. 
if cut 10 or 12 days before full ripeness, the pro- 
portion of woody fibre is still small; but as the grain 
ripens, the thickness of skin rapidly increases, 
woody fibre being formed at the expense of the 
starch and sugar, these must obviously diminish in 
a corresponding degree, the quality of the grain 
being of course injured. The same thing is true es 
to all of the other grains.”’ 

With regard to the proper time for cutting, we 
think it would be a safe rule, to cut when an inch or 
two of the straw just beneath the head turns yellow 
and becomes dry,—as, from that period, the grain 
derives no more nutriment from the roots of the 
plants, the medium of circulation being arrested by 
the aridity of the straw at its point of conjunction 
with the head. 


Cultivation of Corn.—Let your Cultivators be busy 
in your corn-fields from now until you lay by your 
crop. Be able to say when this is done,—that the 
weeds and grass have no resting places in your Corn 
fields, and that you have so kept the earth stirred, 
that it was at all times in a condition to partake of 
the fertilizing repasts afforded by the descending 
dews. Let not the occurrence of a drought stop 
your Cultivators; for, upon such occasions, more 
than any@ther, it is necessary that the soil should 
be kept open, and in a condition to avail of the re- 
freshing influences of the atmosphere. Cultivéte 
your Corn as much as you list in dry weather, and 
you will benefit the crop, but do not plough it, unless 
you desiré to tear and cut up the roots, and deprive 
the plant of the power of taking up those supplies of 
nutritive gases, which are necessary to the forma- 
tion of the grain. 

Hay harvest.—The best time to cut grass for hay, 
is while the plant is in blossom, for although it ma’ 
not be quite as strong in nutriment, as if left til 
the seed is ripe, the land is less exhausted, and the 
hay, itself, not being so coarse, is easier digested, 
and more acceptable to all kinds of stock. 

Millet-—may be sown up to the 10th of this 
month. The best soil for this crop, is a deep, rich 
loam, which should be liberally manured, thorough- 
ly ploughed, and made perfectly fine by repeated 
harrowings. As to the quantities of seed to be sown 
for grain, and for hay, we refer to our remarks of 
Jast month. 

Fali Potatoes—Keep your patches of potatoes 
clean from weeds and grass; and if you have not 
already done so, give them a top-dressing of, say a 
bushel each of lime, ashes, plaster, and salt, not with 
the view of finding a specific in such compost for 
the rot, but for the more rational purpose, of sup- 
plying the potatoes with elements essential to their 
growth, and which are always found by every well 
conducted analysis in their tubers and tops; and 
hence we infer, that it is the part of prudence to 
supply them, lest they might be absent from the 
soil, and the roots suffer for the want of them; for 
we take it tobe a fair inference, that if these sub- 
stances were not essential to their growth, their 
presence would not be so invariably as it is. 

Sueer.—lIt should be the object of every owner 
of a flock of Sheep, from now until fall, to keep 
them supplied with tar and salt, to enable them to 
arm themselves against the fly which deposits its 
eggs in the nostrils of the Sheep, and thus prevent 
the disease called worms in the head, which is the 
result of such deposites. The tar and salt should 
be kept ina trough under cover, in the pasture, 
accessible to the sheep at all times, and renewed 
every few days—the salt should be sprinkled over 
the tar, so as to tempt the sheep to partake of it, in 
doing which they will tar their noses, and thus be 
secured against the attacks of the flies. 

Fait Tornirs.—Every one who desires to raise 
a good crop of turnips, should make his arran 
ments, so as to be able to sow them about the 25th 
of this month. By sowing thus early, should the 
plants be cut off by fleas or flies, there will be time 
left toresow. The general practice has been, to 
sow on the 10th of August—a period too late, in 
the event of the plants being cut off, to allow of re- 
sowing, a contingency which every culturist should 
not only look to, but provide against. 

Preparation of the es your ground is not 
in sward, give it two ploughings, take care each 





time to harrow until the soilis in fine tilth. Plough 
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in one-half of your manure to the full depth of the 
furrow, which should be a deep one, and harrow 
the other halfin, just before you sow your seed. . 
Kinds «and quantities of Manure.—Among the 
manures afforded by the farm, perhaps cow dung 
is the best, and as turnips are of quick growth, that 
the better of being half rotted down. Sheep dung 
is also good, and as that is easily decomposed, it 
does not matter how fresh it may be when applied. 
Indeed, any strong nutritive manures wil? answer; 
the great object being to give to the ts of the 
— a plenty to feed upon. 20 double horse cart- 
ds of such manure, as described above, is suf- 
ficient for an acre, but will be all the,better of 
having 10 bushels of ashes either mixed ‘with it, or 
broadcasted at the time of sowing the turnips: 10 
bushels of bone-dust, 10 bushels of ashes, 2 bushels of 
salt,and 1 bushel of Plaster, broadcasted, at the 
time of sowing, will manure an acre of ground 
sufficient to ensure a good crop of turnips; such 
mixture should be mixed up a few days before be- 
ing used, to excite decomposition in the bones: 
400 lbs of Guano, and 1 bushel of plaster, to be well 
mixed together, and ploughed in about 4 inches deep, 
~ ground being previously ploughed 8 inches in 
epth,) will efficiently manure an acre of turnips. 

Preparation of Seed.—Soak the seed 24 hours in 
fish oil, then drain off the oil, and mix the seed with 
ashes until they are separated, and then sow them. 
Soot, plaster and lime, are also good to mix in with 
turnip seed after being soaked in oil. Seed thus 
soaked, germinate quicker than when not soaked— 
the smell of the oil is repellant to insects, while its 
carbon serves to aid the plant in its incipient 
growth. 

Quantity of seed per acre.—If mixed with twice its 
bulk of sand, and sown by a skilful hand 1 Ib. per 
acre will be enough—it may, however, be safe to 
suw 1's lb. to provide against unskilfulness and 
destruction from insects. 

Time of Sowing.—As before stated, the seed should 
be sown about the 25th of July. When sown, they 
should be harrowed in with a light harrow, and roll- 
ed immediately afterwards. 

After Culture.—So soon as the plants come up, 
sprinkle them over with fish oil—repeat this each 
morning until the plants get into the rough-leaf. If 
it should not be convenient to sprinkle the plants with 
fish oil, sow ashes, or lime, over them, each mor- 
ning early, while the dew is on their leaves, from 
the time the plants first come up until they get into 
the rough leaf. A mixture of plaster and salt, is 
also good, to be used as recommended above—so 
also is soot and salt. 

When the plants begin to bottle, that is to form 
the bulb, run a harrow through them—this opera- 
tion serves the double purpose, of partially thin- 
ning out the plants, and working them at the same 
time. In a week from this time, the plants should 
be finally thinned out, so as to stand from 6 to 8 in- 
ches a part—they should, while undergoing the 
process, also be worked with the hoe and hand, so 
as to clean out all weeds and grass—after an inter- 
val of 8 or 10 days, give another and final weeding, 
and your culture will be completed; and if your 
sotl is adapted, has been well manured, well plough- 
ed and harrowed, theseason permitting, you cannot 
fail to make a large crop. 

Peach trees.—Examine the roots of your peach 
trees for worms, and pursue the treatment we ad- 
vised last month. 

Catterpillars.—Examine your fruit trees, and if 





there be any catterpillar nests on them, take them 
off and burn them. 

Pears, Plums and Cherry trees.—If there be an 
blighted limbs on these, cut the blighted parts o' 
into the sound wood, and burn what you cut off. 
Examinations should be repeated often, as it fre- 
quently occurs, that large portions of a limb may be 
saved by timely resort to the remedy. 

Budding and inoculating.—Plums and Cherries, 
Apricots and Pears, may be budded towards the last 
of this month. “— 

Orchards.—Any decayed fruit which may fall, 
should be picked up and given tothe hogs. If there 
are any decayed limbs on the trees, they should be 
cut off clean to the sound partand the wound be 
made smooth, and treated toa dressing of a com- 

ition made of 2 parts fresh cow-dung, 1 part 
ime, 1 part ashes, and 1 part salt—or a mixturé of 
equal quantities of rosin, beeswax and turpentine, 
to be melted and thoroughly stirred together and 
put on when gently warm. 

Rutabaga Turnips may be sown any time from the 
first to the middle of thismonth. For the best mode 
of culture, &c., we refer to our monthly advice 
upon this head in our June number. 

Root crops, generally, must have the earth well 
stirred, and be kept clean from grass and weeds 
until you lay them by. Cleanliness in growing 
roots, is quite as negessary as itis in the human per- 
son—in the one case, the pores of theearth are 
opened, in the other those of the human body. 

Bushes, Briars, Weeds.—Make war upon these 
with the resolute determination to destroy them, 
seed, root, and branch. 

Compost Heaps.—Give to the formation of these 
your most ardent attention—devote the time of a 

and and a team, in the collection of materials, and 

take our word for it, you will find profit in such 
occupation; and before your hand may begin such 
work, impress this truth upon his attention, that 
every thing that will rot will make good manure. 

Wet lands.—Have you any arable lands of this 
description? If you have, you should, by all means, 
have them drained—once relieved of their excess 
of water, the texture of the soil will be improved, 
its productiveness increased, it will be earlier, 
easier to work, will raise better products, and 
withal be more healthy. 

Deep Ploughing.—As you will soon be breaking 
up your wheat grounds, let us say to you, that deep 
tilth is necessary to enable the soil to do full justice 
to its ge «ng capacities. For the reasonable- 
ness of the thing, we refer you to an article in this 
month’s number, under the head of ‘* Deep plough- 
ing—the effects of Lime, &c.” 

Sprouting.—Attend to this work during this month 
and the next. Gather the sprouts in piles, and 
when dry burn them, and sow the ashes on your 
meadows as far as they will go, or mix them in your 
compost heaps. 

ANO.—As many of our friends will be using 
this article in seeding their wheat, we deem it our 
duty to advise them, that as soon as they get their 
Guano home, to intimately mix a peck of Pay 
with every hundred pounds of it, and place the Gu- 
ano in tight hogsheads or casks, until needed for 
use—and furthermore, that Guano, and all kindred 
manures, should always be ploughed in—that being 
a necessary precautionary process, to prevent 
loss from the escape of the volatile gases, which, in 
such manures, form the chief elements in produc- 
tion. Guano if properly managed, is a cheap and 
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efficient manure; four hundred pounds of it, being 
sufficient to sustain the crops of an entire rotation; 
but if used without the care necessary to impart to 
it the power of retaining its ammoniacal salts, its 
greatest power will be expended in the first crop. 

We have from the first introduction of Guano as 
a manure into our country, contended, that to pro- 
mote its durability of action, and economise its use, 
it should always, previous to its application, be in- 
corporated with some substance whose affinities for 
ammonia were such as to attract, condense, and 
give it fixedness; for which purpose we have re- 
commended the mixture of either pulverized Plaster 
or Charcoal—that, when thus mixed, that it should 
be ploughed in to the full depth of the furrow—that 
all topical applications of Guano were injudicious 
and wasteful, as the heat and atmosphere, when it may 
be placed on, or near the surface, are not only 
calculated to drive off the carbonate of ammonia 
which may be already formed, but to hasten the 
conversion of the other nitrogenous matter 
found in Guano, into the ammoniacal form, 
thereby encouraging its escape, and consequent loss 
to vegetation. When either pulverized Gypsum 
or Charcoal is incorporated with Guano, the volatile 
portions of the latter are seized upon by either of 
the former, and rendered comparatively fixed, to be 
drawn upon by the roots of the plants, as their ne- 
cessities may require nutrition. Now such is the 
affinity which Sulphuric acid, one of the constituent 
elements of plaster, and ammonia, possess for each 
other, that by contact, the sulphuric acid in the 
plaster combines with the ammonia, and forms the 
sulphate of ammonia—while the carbonic acid com- 
bines with the lime,—thus double compounds are 
formed, neither of which are volatile. A peck of 
plaster will give fixidity to the ammonia in 100 Ibs 
of Guano, and a bushel of finely ground Charcoal, 
would perform the same office. 

We have been asked, ‘‘ whether the liming of 
land diminishes the action of guano?’’ Our answer, 
is,—that any contact between freshly slaked lime 
and guano, would not only drive off any already for- 
med ammonia, but hasten the formation of more, 
and drive that offalso; and, asa necessary conse- 

uence, very greatly ‘diminish the action of 
Beseny” for the effects of depriving it of its am- 
monical salts, would be to abstract from it those 
substances which impart to it its greatest energy as 
a fertilizer of the soil. Now, if any one doubts 
that such would be the effect of contact between 
lime and guano, he can easily test it, by mixing 
them together in small quantities—a spoonful of 
each will settle the question in a few minutes—no 
matter how strong the guano may smell of ammonia 
before the admixture with lime, it will not be long 
before that smell will be dissipated and mingled 
with the air. Plaster will also deprive guano of 
its ammoniacal smell, but its action 1s the reverse of 
that of the lime, as we have before shown; the car- 
bonated ammonia of the guano unites with the sul- 
phuric acid of the plaster, and instead of dissipating 
and driving it off, to be lost, its action is, to save it 
and keep it in store for the soil and its growing 
burthens. 

Lime which may have becn on the land a year 
before the application of Guano, would not injuri- 
ously affect its operation, because, in that time, the 
lime would have reabsorbed carbonic acid and be- 
come mild. 

Land we should think, might be top-dressed with 
lime that had been some time slaked before its ap- 
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plication, the same year that guano was applied, 
provided the guano had been treated to plaster or 
charcoal, previously to its being ploughed in. 

On light sandy soils, unless they are rich in mould, 
it is indispensable to the success of the application 
of Guano, that it be mixed with plaster or charcoal, 
to impart to it fixidity, as the access of heat, air, 
and moisture, to such porous soils, accelerates de- 
composition with telegraphic despatch, the silica 
having no power of retention, of itself. On the 
other hand—clay and a clayloam, from their affinity 
for, and capacety to condense and retain ammonia, 
would exert a conservative power:—the effects of 
either of these, would be to fasten and utilize, im 
stead of wasting ammonia. z 

We desire our readers to bear in mind:—that all 
top-dressings with Guano, whether followed by har- 
rowing, or not, are wasteful: 

That plaster or charcoal should always be mixed 
with guano, and then, that it should be ploughed 
in:—That where plaster or charcoal may not be ob- 
tainable, that 2 bushels of clay and | of salt, if 
thoroughly incorporated with it, will fix the am- 
monia in 200 Ibs of Guano, and that, when plough 
ed ’ light sands, the roller should be freely 
used. 

Setting Timothy Meadows.—If you design setting 


a timothy meadow, you should do so in August, ° 


therefore, we seize the occasion to say, that your 
field would be the better of two ploughings, and 
that you will find your interest in ploughing deep; 
that the ground should be well manured, and 
thoroughly pulverized by repeated harrowings and 
rollings. We prefer sowing timothy by itself, 
as we know of no other grass that comes into flower 
at the same time. 

A good manure for a timothy meadow, is in the 
proportion of 50 bushels of ashes, 10 bushels of bone 
earth, and 2 bushels of salt, per acre, to be formed 
into compost, and whenever the mass gets hot, 
(which can be ascertained by inserting a stick into 
it) it should be shoveled over. When ready to sow 
your seed, broadcast this compost over your field, 
harrow it in well, then sow your seed and harrow 
it in lightly, and roll the ground. From 1 to 1% 
peck of seed, per acre, is the proper quantity. 

If you desire to combine in your meadows the 
double character of hay and pasture, you may effect 
your purpose, by sowing at the same time you sow 
your timothy seed, half a bushel of Red-top, and] 
bushel of Orchard grass seed. These two latter 
grasses afford plenty of aftermath for grazing, 
whereas timothy does notto any available ex- 
tent. If, however, you design your hay for sale 
in acity market, the timothy alone will sell best; 
though, for farm purposes, we think hay made from 
the mixed grasses, would be greater inbulk, and 
more acceptable to the stock. Orchard grass seed 
should always be moistened a day or two before be 
ing sown, and then mixed with ashes to separate 
them. Thus prepared, they vegetate much quicker, 
and with greater certainty. 

Buckwheat.—This grain should have been sown 
last month; you may, however, sow it any time 
to the 10th of this month. Bone-dust or Guanowi 
ensure you a good crop—10 bushels of the former, 
or 200 lbs of the latter, will go over an acre. Sow 
from 2to 3 peeks of seed per acre, harrow it in, 
and finish your work by rolling. 

It is becoming the custom with some farmers, to 
sow their rye with their Buckwheat, leave the 
stubble of the buckwheat tolerably long, with the 
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view of protecting the Rye through winter and early 
spring. As soon in spring as the frost is out, and 
the earth dry enough, they roll down the buckwheat 
stubble, which answers, its shade, and slow de- 
composition, to farther assist the rye crop. 

There is another custom,in this connection, which 
we shall state. It is this—Buckwheat is sown with 
Rye, in August; the former grows until the first 
frost, when it falls and affords protection through 
the winter to the Rye plants; in early spring the 
field is rolled, the buckwheat pressed down to the 
earth with the roller, where it performs the same of- 
fices as detailed above, and is said to be a valuable 
auxiliary to the rye, encouraging its growth, by its 
shade of the ground and moisture, besides contribu- 
ting considerably, by its decomposition, to its nour- 
: ishment,—and, we think we may add, that it would 
increase the attractive and absorptive powers of the 
soil, as its capacity in this respect, is always aug- 
mented by moisture, and hence it would derive con- 
siderably more benefit from the depositions of the 
dews. 

Liming Land. If you have any lands that require 
liming, it would be well to apply either this fall. 
You may either previously plough or harrow the 
land; in either case, we believe it would be well to 
harrow after spreading the mineral. For a satisfac- 
tory view of the action of lime and marl, the read- 
er is referred to the article in this month’s number, 
mr the caption of ‘Deep ploughing, effects of lime, 

’ 


Broadcast corn. As the pastures will be giving 
out in August and September, it would be well to put 
in an acre fer every ten head of cattle, of broadcast 
corn, or millet. Either of these will furnish luxuri- 
ant supplies of green food to soil the stock upon, 
when the pastures and ranges cease to do so. It is, 
however, necessary that the ground on which either 
may be grown, should be well manured, thoroughly 
ploughed, and thoroughly harrowed and rolled. 

If the cattle were yarded during the nights of Au- 
gost and September, their yards bedded with marsh 
mud, woods’ mould, or other similar substances, a 
very considerable quantity of good manure could be 
made—a quantity worth infinitely more to the far- 
mer, than the expense of growing corn or millet, be- 
sides the satisfaction he would derive from the fact 
that his animals were well provided for,—a fact that 
could not fail to be rich in the reward of delighted 
feeling with which it would fill his bosom. Again, 
there are other considerations, which are not with- 
out force; it would increase the quantity of milk yield- 
ed by his milch cows, his good wife would he able 
‘tomake more and richer butter than formerly, and 
at seasons too, whien butter is scarce and brings good 
prices; and thus would the farmer’s revenue be in- 
treased,while his stock would come into their winter 
ae in good condition, a matter which every 

tmer knows to be of great importance, and that 
ittends to lessen the expense of our winter keep. 

Fences. See that these are at all times kept in 
a condition to kéep the cattle and hogs out—the 
thort commons of July pastures, are very apt to 
make these animals very sharp sighted and perse- 
vering after more sumptuous fare; and therefore, 
farmers cannot be too vigilant in the examination 
of their fences, nor too prompt to repair every pan- 
él that may need it. 


On toe Vatve or Lime.—Hill Carter, Esq. of 
Va. in a letterto Jno. R. Garnett, Esq. which we 
have been requested to publish from the Southern 








—————— — ETN eee. —| 
Planter, gives the following as his experience on 
the use of lime: 

In reply to your desire to know the comparative 
value of stone and shell Jime, I am unable to inform 
you, as I never made a fair comparison. The fact 
is, as long as we could get shells cheap, say from 
6214 to 75 cts. a hogshead, we burned them our 
selves; and continued to use the shell lime; but 
when the shells became scarce, dear, and difficult 
to procure, we had to resort to stone lime from the 
North—those who had not marl. I believe the’ 
are both equally good, as to the effects on our land, 
though the shell lime, as long as we could get shells, 
was much cheaper for those who had plenty of wood 
and force to burn them. 

We used to appiy (at least I did,) 6 hogsheads of 
shells to the acre, which made something like 100 
bushels of slaked lime to the acre on our corn land 
after it was broken up, and harrow the lime in. 
When I began to use stone lime from the North, ei- 
ther Baltimore or New York lime, I put 100 bush- 
els of slaked lime to the acre, on the first applica- 
tion; but many of our most judicious farmers prefer 
to put only 50 bushels on the first application, and 
repeat with 50 every rotation of crops, until the 
land has lime enough, and I dare say it is the best 
way; at least it is the cheapest and quickest way 
to get over the land. I have gone over my whole 
estate with lime, either stone or shell or marl, and 
Iam confident I have doubled the crops by it. I 
am now going over a second time at the rate of 30 
bushels of lime to the acre, and the second applica- 
tion is very apparent in its effects. The fact is, I 
believe, that all our lands this side of the moun- 
tains are deficient in lime, and there is no success- 
ful farming without it, and you cannot go amiss in 
the use of it; and as to the comparative value of 
lime—that which you can get cheapest, and most 
convenient to haul out, is the best in my humble 
opinion. 

Lime, either shell, or stone, or in the shape of 
rich calcareous marl, produces most decided effect 
on our lands; it ensures clover on land that would 
never bring it without, and clover judiciously used 
will improve any tolerable land, which is not too 
sandy, or too stiff and pipey, as we call it here. 

Before the general use of lime in this part of the 
country, either marl or lime, (and to Edmund Ruf- 
fin, Sen. we are indebted for the general use of it,) 
we thought the alluvial bottoms of James River 
were the only valuable lands; but we now find that 
high lands, which were formerly considered of lit- 
tle or no value, are becoming by the aid of lime and 
clover, very valuable, and when they are near e- 
nough to the river to use lime, say within two or 
three miles, are the cheapest lands for their value 
in the world, for you can get them for little or no- 
thing, and improve them with perfect certainty, 
with lime and clover. 


LIME—ITS USES—AND QUANTITY. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer:— 

Sir:—I am gratified to find by recent publications, 
that the opinion is becoming more prevalent among 
intelligent farmers, that a much less quantity of 
lime than was formerly used, is sufficient for all 
immediate agricultural purposes. The extravagant 
application of it in England, where from 150 to 600 
bushels was for many years the quantity put on the 
acre, served to lead many astray here in this coun- 
try, and hence the too free use of it. I believe that 
there is no immediate benefit to be derived from a 
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greater application than 50 bushels to the acre at 
any time, that quantity being sufficient to answer 
all the purposes of melioration for several years; it 
being competent to give heart and fertility to almost 
any soil, with the aid of a clover-ley to push it. If 
50 bushels then, will answer, much of the objection 
against lime on accoount of its heavy cost is re- 
moved, and the ability to use it is increased fifty 
per cent, and instead of liming one acre, the farmer 
may lime two, an object of high import to one of 
limited means. 

Connected with the use of lime there is one fact 
which | desire most sincerely to impress upon the 
readers of your valuable periodical,—that it should 
never be applied without giving it material to act 
upon. Upon all new grounds, upon grass swards, 
and upon clover leys, it may be most advantageous- 
ly ene. If there be a heavy crop of weeds and 
stubble on the fieid, there it may be also used 
to decided advantage; but let it be applied where- 
soever it may, it should have something to convert 
into a condition of vegetable food, as therein, next to 
neutralizing the acidity of the soil, does its chief vir- 
tue consist. Ifthere benoclover-leys, grass-swards, 
orcrops of weeds, to turn in with it, a very hap- 
py substitute may be found in a crop of buck- 
wheat, rye, or oats, which as either gets into fow- 
er should be turned in with it. Either of these sub- 
stances will afford full scope to the action of the 
mineral, and amply renumerate the agriculturist 
for the time, trouble and ex ense of providing it. I 
will venture the assertion that a field thus treated 
which would not yield 7 bushels of wheat to the 
acre, may in three years be made to produce twen- 
ty bushels, and if judiciously cropped afterwards 
will retain its fertility for ten or fourteen years, If 
then this desirable state of things can be produced, 
should any farmer hesitate a moment of availing 
himself of all his resources, and of even straining a 
point, to place himself in a position so eligible and 
propitious? Ithink not. Present and prospective 
profit, alike combine to urge him to the course I 

ave pointed out; nor should pride of occupation 
be wanting to stimulate him onward to a goal so 
worthy of his highest ambition. 

Hanover, York Co. Pa. G. S. J. 

The above from an intelligent Pennsylvania cor- 
respondent, whose experience and means of obser- 
vation enable him to speak advisedly, deserves the 
consideration of every farmer. 7 


For the American Farmer. 

Farmers, MAKE your own CanpiEs.—Take 12 
pounds of alum for every 10 pounds f tallow, dis- 
solve it in water before the tallow is put in, and then 
melt the tallow in the alum water, with frequent 
stirring, and it will clarify and harden the tailow, so 
as to make a most beautiful article, fur either winter 
or summer use, almost as good as sperm. 

If the wick be dipt in spirits of Turpentine, the 
candles will reflect a much more brilliant light. 

York County, Pa., May 20:h. 1850. G. 


Chili Wheat.—A correspondent in Pa. writes us, 
that he has growing a small lot of ‘Chili Wheat,” 
which though sowed a consideruble time after his 





main crop, the “Biue Stem,” is equally forword— | 


he states that it stood the winter well—he describes 
itas alarge, plump grain, superior in size to the fa- 
mous Blue Stem, and very white. If any of our 
readers have cultivated this description of wheat, we 
should be happy to receive their views upon its qual- 
ities, and adaptedness to culture in our country. 
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Maryland State Agricultural Society. 


The next Quarterly Meeting of the Board of Managers will 
be held on Wepnespay, the 7th day of Aveust next. atl) 
o’elock, at the Hall of the Society, in the city of Baltimore, 
128 Bahimore street, in the American building. The offi- 
cers of the Society, itis expected, will be present without tur- 
ther notice. 

Ky order, CHAS. B. CALVERT, President. 

SAMUEL SANDS, Secretary. 





THE NEW VOLUME—MR. RUFFIN, OF VA. 


We present the first number of our new volume 
to the public, under the most auspicious circumstan- 
ces—It is now sixteen years since the commence- 


usefulness been so bright, as at the present—In addi- 
tion to other reasons which might be enumerated, of 
our ability to render the present volume more inter- 
esting than any which has preceded it, is the fact, 
that we are authorized to promise to its readers, that 
every number of the ‘Jmerican Farmer” will contain 
a contribution from the pen of Edmund Ruffin, Esq. 
of Virginia, formerly editor of the Farmer’s Register, 
and the author of the work on Calcareous Manures.* 
The simple announcement of this fact, we deem suffi- 
cient to give assurance to our friends, thatany rational 
promise which they may make to their neighbors to 
induce them to subscribe, of the usefulness of our 
journal, willbe fully realized—The essay, which is 
commenced in this No. from the pen of Mr. R. is an 
earnest of what our readers are to expect from this 
source. ]t is upon a subject, (Draining,) than which 
few can exceed it in importance, and the experience 
which the writer has had, enables him to be a safe 
teacher to others who are yet to undertake so diffieult 
and costly a work—that experience has no doubt 
cost him much in labor and money, and we deem 
ourselves fortunate in being enabled to give the benefit 
thereof to our patrons. 








*This occasion will be used to annuonce in gene- 
ral terms, that we have secured the privilege to issue 
as a separate and distinct publication, a new edition 
of Mr. Ruffin’s ‘‘Essay on Caicareous Manures,” much 
altered from the preceding edition (of 1842) and al- 
so much enlarged and improved, by aid of the au- 
thor’s more extended experience. The form and 
| manner of issue, &c. of this work have not yet been 





ment of our connexion with this journal, and at no : 
time during that whole period, have our prospects of 
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fixed; and the final arrangements will depend on the 
indications which may appear of demand for thisnew 
and enlarged edition. The author, when preparing 
this edition, had not designed to publish it, nor ex- 
pected it to appear during his life. But the circum- 
stance of our having recently requested permission 
to print the work, (to which consent was readily giv- 
en—) elicited the information of the existence of the 
later prepared matter for a more complete and last 
edition, and resulted in the design here indicated. 

The following offers we make to those who may 
exert themselves to obtain the Jargest list of sub- 
scribers to the 6th volume. 

For the largest listof new subscribers, a Silver 
Pitcher, of the valueof - > - - 

For the next largest list, a Silver Goblet, 


valued at - ‘@ ‘* 
For the 3d do - do 
For the 4th do do $15 


For the 5th largest, agricultural implements, 
or books to the value of 


For the 6th do do $10 
For the 7th do do $8 
For the 8th do do $5 
‘For the 9th do do 


The cash for the same to be paid before the meet- 
ing of the State Society, on Tuesday evening, the 
2d Oct. at 746 o’clock, at which time the lists will 
be closed, and the prizes awarded at the time of the 
distribution of the State Society’s premiums. Ad- 
dress, SAML. SANDS, Publisher Am. Farmer, 

128 Baltimore St. Baltimore, Md. — 


The Hon. Wittovsusy Newron, of West- 
moreland Co. Va. has accepted the invitation of 
the Maryland State Agricultural Society to deliver 
the Annual Address at its meeting in October next. 

AcricutturaL ImpLements.— We direct the atten- 
tion of our Agricultural friends to the supplement 
which accompanies the present number of our jour- 
nal—its pictorial display of the implements of hus- 
bandry cannot fail to be of interest to those among 
them who desire to keep pace with the improvements 
of the day. 

During the early “seen of the past month, we paid 
a visit to the workshops and warehouses of most of 
our enterprising manufacturers, and were delighted 
to find their assortments so ample, so diversified, 
and so characterized by all that gives strength and 
usefulness to machinery. Simplicity of principles— 
durability of materials, and faithfulness in workman- 
ship pervaded throughout. But it is superfluous to 
speak of the character of the construction of the im- 
plements and machinery which we saw, as the re- 
putation of the artizans and mechanics of Baltimore 
throughout the country, stands unrivalled, and have 
long since won the golden opinions of those who are 
competent to judge. It is not, however, out of place 
here toremark, that in no city in this Union can 
there be found a greater variety, more useful, and 
truly valuable body of labor saving machinery, 
adapted to the purposes of the farmer, the planter, 
and the gardener, than in Baltimore. In each of 
these departments, the assortments are abundant and 
perfect, and as a proof that the skill of our enter- 
prising manufacturers have been duly appreciated, 
we will mention the gratifying fact, that there is no 
other city whose aggregate sales are greater than 
are those of the agricultural implement makers of 
this city—a strong proof this of the genuis and suc- 
cessful enterprise of Baltimore mechanics ! 





Guano anv Bone Dust.—in our pages for this 
month, among many other valuable papers, will’ be 
found one from Mr. E. Stabler, of Montgomery Co. 
on the application and comparative value of guano 
and other manures—We are indebted to the Rev. 
Jas. Fife, of Albemarle, Va. to whom it ‘is address- 
ed, for a copy of the letter of Mr. Stabler, and our 
readers will no doubt join us in our thanks for the 
permission which has been granted to nt to 
them the testimony of so experie a farm- 
eras Mr. Stabler, on a subject which is now of 
all-engrossing interest to every Jandbolder. 


3C>Dr. Higgins’ Report is in press, and will be 
forwarded to those ordering, as soonas it is printed. 
To Corresponpents.— We must again beg the in- 





5 dulgence of our friends. ' In addition to sundry com- 


munications heretofore announced, and in type, we 
have received during the month, one from Patuxent 
Planter—and the paper on Rice, from the pen of 
Dr. Huger of S. C.—and several others—which we 
are compelled to omit. We will try and bring them. | 
all up in our next. 


Gvuano.—We are informed by J. C. Walsh, Esq., 


$3| chairman of the committee appointed at the last 


quarterly meeting of the Maryland State Agricul- 
tural Society, to confer with the members of Con- 
gress from this State, on the subject of the Guano 
trade, that they visited Washington, in the discharge 
of the my heen er them, and in their intercourse 
with the Congressional Delegation from: Maryland, 
and ajso with the Hon. Mr. Clayton, Secretary of 
State, they received every assurance that the subject 
would receive that attention which its importance 
demanded. 

Mr. Pratt, one of the Senators from this §$tate, 
subsequently presented a memorial from thé com- 
mittee, protesting against the present monopoly of 
the trade by Great Britian. 

Mr. P. offered a resolution of inquiry of the Sec- 
retary of State, whether hy existing relations with 
Peru, citizens of the United States are on an equal 
footing with citizens of other governments, in respect 
to the trade with that country, and, if not, whether 
it is probable a treaty could be made placing them 
on equal footing ? 

After some approbatory remarks by Mr. Webster, 
the resolution was adopted. 

We hope the American people will now be ena- 
bled to get some information upon this subject. 
There seems to have been a studied mystery in re- 
gard to it, and those most interested are groping in 
the dark, as to the future prospects of supply. 4 
farmers of Maryland, Delaware and Virginia, should 
continue to urge upon their representatives at Wash- 
ington to aid in the movement made by the Agricul- 
tural Societies of this State, to obtain a fairer trade 
in this fertilizer—so that it may be taken out of the 
power of the present monopolists, who, by their 
agents in this city and New York, can control the 
price at pleasure. 

We stated in our last that contracts had been of- 
fered to supply Guano at $46 the long ton. Large 
contracts were made at that price, but the whole of 
the expected supply this fall is engaged by specula- . 
tors and dealers, and the price will not be likely to 
range less than $47 to $48 the short ton. The fol- 
lowing is from a source which, we think, may be 
relied upon with confidence. It was furnished at our 
request: - 

“It was anticipated earlier in the year that the sup- 
plies of Peruvian Guano this summer would be 
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large, and the article would consequently rule at ‘a 
very low figure the entire season ; but recent advices 
from Peru, and a more accurate knowledge of 
what has been shipped, have shown the falsity of 
such estimates, and indicate a searcity of the article 
and a consequent high price this fall. 

‘“*At the present time there is no guano in the hands 
of the agents, and the supplies held by dealers are 
very small,“while every cargo has been sold which 
will arrive before the first of October. There are 
five cargoes expected before that period, making in 
the aggregate about 2000 tons, one of which will be 
landed at New York, and will be divided between 
this and the Virginia market. Another will be land- 
ed at this port,* and the larger portion transhipped to 
the District. The third will proceed direct to Alex- 
andria, and there discharged. The fourth and only 
entire cargo will be landed here, while the fifth will 
proceed direct to Richmond. The demand at this 
point alone would require all that is expected to 
arrive from the coast of Peru; but in addition to the 
usual demand, the dealers in New York and Phila- 
delphia will have but this place from which to de- 
‘Tive their supplies. 

“Under this state of affairs, we would advise our 
country friends who intend applying guano, to pro- 
cure their supplies early in the season, and as we 
learn many have made contracts at low rates, for 
what they intend using, we think they had better not 
be 3 on them, unless well assured the contractors 
will be able to fulfil their engagements.” 

’* Since arrived at this port. 


COMPOSITION OF, AND NUTRITION IN, 
VARIOUS GRAINS. 

As the nutritive properties of the various grain 
crops, as well as their organic proportions generally, 
involve questions of profound interest in the economy 
and support of animal life, we make the following 
extracts from the able work of professor John P. 
Norton, entitled, ‘* Elements of Scientific Agriculture,” 
just published : 

“* Wuear is one of the most importantof all crops. 
The grain contains from 50 to 70 per cent of Starch, 
from 10 to 20 per cent of gluten, and from 3 to 5 per 
cent. of fatty matter. The proportion of gluten is 
said to be largest in the grain of quite warm coun- 
tries. 

It is a singular fact, that in all the seed of wheat, 
and other grains, the principal part of the oil lies 
near, or in the skin, as also does a large portion of 
the gluten. The bran owes to this much of its nu- 
tritive and fattening qualities. Thus, in refining our 
flour to the utmost possible extent, we diminish 
somewhat its value for food. The phosphates of the 
ash also lie toa great degree in the skin. The best 
fine flour contains about 70 Ibs. of Starch in each 
hundred, The residue of the 100 lbs. consists of 10 
or,12 Ibs, of gluten, 6 to 8 lbs. sugar and gum, and 
10 to 141bs. of water, and a little oil.’’ 

“ Rye flour more nearly resembles wheaten flour 
in its composition than any other; it has however, 
more of certain gummy and sugary substances, which 
make it tenacious, and also impart a sweetish taste. 
In baking all grains and roots which have much 
starch in them, acertain change takes place in their 
chemical composition, * * * By baking, flour be- 
comes more nutritious, and more easily digestible, 
because more soluble.” 

‘* Barney contains rather lew starch than wheat, 





also less sugar and gum. There is little gluten, but 
a substance somewhat like it and containing about 
the same amount of nitrogen.” 

Oats.—* Oatmeal is Jittle used as food in this coun- 
try, but it is equal, if not superior in its nutritious 
qualities to flour from any of the other grains ; su- 
perior ] have no doubt, to most of the fine wheaten 
flour of northern latitudes. It contains from 10 to 18 
per cent. of a body having about the same amount of 
nitrogen or gluten. Besides this there is a considers 
able quantity of sugar and gum, and from 5 to 6 per 
cent of oil or fatty matter, which may be obtained 
in the form of a clear fragrant liquid. Oatmeab 


cakes owe their peculiar agreeable taste and smell” 


to this oil. Oatmeal then, has not only an abundance 
of substance containing nitrogen, but is also quite 
fattening. It is in short, an excellent food for work- 
ing animals, and, as has been abundantly proved in 
Scotland, for working men also.”’ 

‘“‘Bucxwneart is less nutritious than the other grains 
which we have noticed. Its flour has from 6 to 10 
per cent. of nitrogenous compounds, about 50 per 
cent. of Starch, and from 5 to 8 of sugar and gum. In 
speaking of buckwheat or of oats, we of course mean 
without husks. 

“Rice was formerly supposed to contain little nitro- 
gen, but recent examinations have shown that there 
is a considerable portion, some 6 or 8 per cent. of a 
substance like gluten. The per-centage of fatty mat- 
ter and of sugar is quite small, but that of starch 
much Jarger than in any grain yet mentioned, being 
between 80 and 90 per cent., usually about 85.” 

‘¢ Inp1an Corn is the last of grains that we shall no- 
tice. This contains about 60 per cent. of starch, 
nearly the same as oats. The proportion of oil and 
gum is large, about 10 per cent. ; this explains the 
fattening properties of Indian meal, so well known to 
practical men. There is besides these, a good pro- 
portion of sugar. The nitrogenous substances are 
also considerable in quantity, some 12 to 16 per cent. 
All of these statements are from the pe essay of 
Mr. J. H. Salisbury, published by the New York 
State Agricultural Society. They show that the re- 
sults of European chemists, hitherto published, have 
probably been obtained by the examination of varie- 
ties inferior to ours ; they have not placed indian 
corn much above the level of buckwheat or rice, 
whereas, from the above, it is seen to be “ in most 
respects superior to any other grain.” 

“Sweet Corn differs from all other varieties, con- 
taining only about 18 per cent of starch. The 
amount of sugar is of course quite large ; the nitro- 
genous substances amount to the very large propor- 
tion of about 20 per cent., of gum to 13 or 14, and of 
oil to about 11. This, from the above results, is one 
of the most nourishing crops grown. If it can be 
made to yield as much per acre as the harder varie- 
ties, it is well worthy of a trial on a Jarge scale.” 

GLuTeN and NITROGENOUS substances are those 
which form muscle, or flesh.—Ed. American Farmer. 


New Oxrorpsnire Sueer.—We direct attention 
to the advertisement of Mr. C. B. Reybold, in this 
No. of the Farmer. ‘The admiration which his sheep 
has elicited at our State fairs, and the demand which 
is constantly made for them, are the best evidences of 
their value. Weare glad to find that the valua- 
ble breeds of sheep are being disseminated through- 
out our state, and were it not for the great risk of 
loss, from worthless dogs, Maryland would scon.be- 
come one of the great wool growing states in the 
Union, and a large increase would be made to our 
agricultural productions thereby. 
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For the American Seana 
GUANO. 


The tendency of the “pee popularity of this 
atticle, is, to one or the other of two events, in the 
poor Atlaritic regions of these States; especially 
the Middle States. It will produce either a grand 
revolutionary, renovating change in our agricultural 
results; or, prove one of the most remarkable hum- 
bugs of the day. Many of our farmers are already 
satisfied, that the latter is no longer to be appre- 
herded; believing the claims of Guano to be estab- 
lished beyond all successful opposition. For the 
sake of our nativity—this beautifully located region, 
and more especially the tide-water region of old 
Virginia, I should rejoice in the consummation of 
an event, so greatly to be desired. I should rejoice 
to see all our people satisfied at home; with the 
prospect before us, of keeping our children, and 
children’s children, in their father land, to genera- 
tions unborn. This can be accomplished only by 
an improvement in agriculture. Progress in any, 
and all other departments will be vain, unless we 
canso improve our lands, as to enable them to bear 
divisions and sub-divisions, according to the in- 
crease of population. While I believe with all my 
heart, that our country, though truly and extensive- 
ly poor, is fully capable of a thorough and adequate 
renovation—one, equal to the wants of generations 
to come; I still have my doubts whether this can be 
effected by Guano, even at reasonable prices. I feel 
confident that other, and better adapted means are 
available, and will be adopted in preference to 
Guano, in the course of a few years. The present 
spirit of enterprize, will doubtless work well among 
e masses, no matter how dear may be the cost of 
‘the whistle,’? to the few. I may be wrong, and 
only ask for conviction, in order to a change in my 
relative position. As at present advised, I belong 
to what I wish to take the liberty of calling the 
Ruffin Permanent Improvement School. I trust that 
this gentleman will not be offended at the liberty 
which I thus take with his name. I conceive it to 
be no more than a just tribute of respect to the no- 
ble stand which he occupies in ourcountry. While 
Ihave no personal acquaintance with Mr. Ruffin, I 
take pleasure in ascribing to his long and well- 
directed efforts for agricultural improvement in 
our darkest day, much of the zeal which manifests 
itself in divers short cuts in the presentday. While 
we are not willing fo follow him, we are still, not a 
little anxious to keep up with him, if not to sur- 
pass him. Be it so, if possible; he would be amon 
the last to repine at it, unless I am greatly dosbivel 
in him. { 
I before expressed a doubt of the availability of 
Guano, in the renovation of our lands extensively. 
This I know to be an exceedingly unpopular posi- 
tion;—approaching, in fact, to actual disgrace, in 
the estimation of many. I know nota single pen, in 
my behalf, to be invoked. I may be deemed cap- 
tious—mad, or something worse, in daring to at- 
tempt to scan the claims of Guano. But I aska 
fair and patient hearing, and nothing besides—but 
ice. When convinced of error, I will pledge 


costume be but a turned coat. Expecting hot work, 
under great odds, the reader will bear with me a 
little, while I throw up a few fortifications, in order 
to an honorable defence. 





Though an anti-creed man generally, having to 
oppose those who are the other way of thinking, it 


may be well to define my position in a few brief 
articles of faith. 

1. I believe in the value of manures of various 
kinds. 

2. Comparatively, I believe in permanent ma- 
nures, as being more valuable than transient ma- 
nures. 

3. I believe lime, marl, in all its forms and com- 
binations, ashes, composts which may be made on 
nearly every farm, stable, barn-yard, hog-pen, and 
such like, to be permanent manures. 

4. I believe most of the agricultural salts, pou- 
drette, and such like, to be good, as far as they go; 
but being necessarily too limited in quantity, with- 
out an outlay too great to render them permanent, 
cannot be used, except to a limited extent. , 

5. As far as I have tried it, or observed its ef- 
fects in the hands of others, I believe Guano to be 
the most powerful agent in the promotion of vege- 
tation, that I have ever seen employed. But, 

6. I, believe it to be the most transient, and 
judging hypothetically, the most exhausting of all 
the exhausting agents known. 

7. And lastly, I believe the cost of Guano, to 
too great, considering the common casualties attend- 
ing all agricultural productions, to justify its gene- 
ral adoption, and extended application to farming 
purposes. 

aving thus candidly stated my creed, and de- 
fined my position, it will be perceived that a fair 
deduction will show that, upon the whole, I am de- 
cidedly in favor of applying any given ameunt of 
capital, which a farmer may have to spare, to the 
raising of domestic (chiefly) manures; rather than 
to the purchase of Guano. For instance, that I 
may be more distinctly understood. A farmer who 
has $150 to lay out in Guano, had better apply the 
same, in the form of a man, boy, horse and cart, 
in separate labor for a year, raising manure. 

In the one case, the gapital would buy only three 
tons, of Guano, which would be applied to about 
25 acres of land in wheat, which might not only 
produce a good return of wheat, but also a good 
growth of clover. Perhaps, (which is, I think, 
very doubtful, except on good calcareous soils,) the 
clover might renew itself afterwards, and so kee 
up a state of improvement, for a few years, but 5 
there would be but 25 acres, benefitted by the out- 
lay; whereas, the result of the other plan, would 
not only improve richly, and permanen Cae? acres, 
over and above the usual products of farm in 
manure making, but the same hands would be able 
to treat probably 25 more, to a respectable dressin 
of trash from the woods. My opinion is, that $1 
thus applied, in separate farm labor, would far ex- 
ceed, in ultimate results, the other plan. Besides 
this, many of our farmers have much surplus labor, 
but not surplus cash. 

The foregoing thoughts are respectfully submit- 
ted to the readers of the Farmer, as preliminary to 
a few short numbers on this very important subject. 
Brevity is = 5 Hy Information is earnestly sought. 
Let the truth be. elicited if possible. I felt, with 
many others, great disappointment at not receiving 
om upon this subject, from the enlightened pen 
of your yer yer Mr. Newton. May we not 
yet hope for it? Many among us, are. so perfectly 
infatuated by the present growth of their wheat on 
Guano, (and indeed it is lovely in ap ncé,) 
that the proprietors, of what they ha n long 
accustomed to consider permanent, incurable pover- 


ty, begin to feel all the joy of *‘ swimming apples.” 
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In fact, we are daily approaching the conviction, 
that poor land is better than rich. As far as our 
experience has gone, it evidently leads to this im- 
pression. The “poorer the land—the greater the 
profits,’ is the common saying of the Guano men. 
J. Du Vat. 
King and Queen County, Va., May 11. 


IMPROVEMENT 1w true BREED OF HORSES. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer :— 

Sin,—To whatever system we choose to make 
the application, there is a great truth which never 
loses an iota of its force, nor never can, no matter 
who plays the part of a simpleton by disregarding 
its value. To wit :—*‘ In order to effect any object 
whatever, we must necessarily employ means for 
its accomplishment, which, in their nature, are cal- 
culated to bring about the result intended; or fail- 
ure and disappointment must inevitably and forever 
ensue.”’ 

It is my present purpose to show to farmers, 
the importance of attending strictly to this plain 
and simple truth, in regard to a matter in which I 
conceive the Agriculturists of the State of Mary- 
Jand, particularly, are greatly at fault. I allude to 
the very prevalent practice of raising horses from 
such stock as cannot be-supposed, by any rational 
induction, at all likely to produce any other than 
an animal of but little value, and indeed, as in per- 
haps a majority of instances, one, that if sold at 4 
or 5 years old, will not command a sum sufficient to 
pay the owner for raising him. Now why perse- 
vere in such a course as this, when it is so easy, 
by the exercise of a little common sense, to ensure 
a different result? We all know that we still have 
some very fine horses in Maryland. It is, I believe, 
true, that at present the proportion of such is but 
small, compared with the clumsy, lubberly, ugly, 
and almost worthless number of stallions that are 
fattened up in the Spring of the year, and are tra- 
velled about the country, being let to mares at, per- 
haps, $3, $4 or $5, to ensure the owner of the mare 
a colt, which, in his turn, perhaps, is destined to go 
on propagating his worthless race, unless he hap- 
pens to break his neck, when ridden from stand to 
stand; or, peradventure, in being led out of the 
stable. 

I will now endeavor to place this subject in a 
clear puint of view, by copying from the 9th volume 
of the old American Farmer, (page 25,) an article 
headed—‘‘ Stumbling Horses—Improvement Far- 
mers.’’ The writer hails from *“ 8 opens Co., 
Md.” (1827,) and says,—* I have lately witnessed 
a Selon tween two of my neighbours, with 
which I felt so much interested that I cannot resist 
the temptation to give you the outlines, for publi- 
cation, if you think proper. It took place between 
a Mr. Hopeful and a Mr. Certainty, two farmers, as 
they rode along the road, and originated from the 
circumstance of Mr. Hopeful’s horse having fallen 
down with him, and his rider’s narrow escape from 
a broken neck. 

Mr. Hopeful.—Confound the horse:—this is the 
third time he has been near killing me. 

Mr. Certainty.—Well, Mr. Hopeful, I am aston- 
ished that you should persist in riding him. 

_ H.—Bless your soul, man, what am I to do? Town 
six horses, for which I have paid nearly as many 
hundred dollars; there is only this, and one of my 
carriage horses, that can make any headway at 
travelling; and as for the carriage horse he even 
blunders in harness. 





C.—Well, sir, whaf ro are to do, I know not; 
but I can tell you what I would be at pretty quickly, 
H.—Indeed, sir, I would be thankful for any in- 
formation that would be likely to enable me to pro- 
cure a good saddle horse. That is to say, one that 
would carry me easily and safely to myself, sa 
or sixty miles a day upon an emergency, without 
being distressed. And if I could possibly procure 
him, I would cheerfull pay $200 for another, that 
could ‘lie by the hounds” fora few hours. Would 
you advertise for a horse of this description, sir? 

C.—No, sir:—In that case you might possibly be 
imposed upon by some mae. You say you wo 
give a generous and even a high price. Now, f 
the present, procure a three or four year old colt or 
two, that have come of’ mares that have performed 
well, and that have for their sires such horses as 
are certainly of the purest ‘ blood,’’ and the best 
‘stock. Break these with care, and your present 
wants are supplied at once. Then look out for a 
young mare, that as much can be said in favor of, 
and buy her at almost any price rather than miss, 
You will then have an opportunity of raising horses 
of the very first order, at comparatively a small ex- 

ense. . 
H.—I perceive, sir, that your plan is plausible; 
but it strikes me that there are great difficulties in 
the way. In the first place, there is not a sin 
horse in our county of the description you mention 
—and. 

C.—One thing at a time, sir.—You say there is 
no such horse in the county. Do you mean by that, 
that there is none in the State, or none in the coun- 
try? Where is Nathan Luffborough’s horse, Rob 
Roy?—Charles Sterett Ridgely’s horse, Mark An- 
thony ?—and Mr. Skinner’s horse, Rinaldo? 

H.—I have never seen either of them; are they 
very fine horses, sir? : 

C.—Of the very first order. 

H.—Where were they raised ?—Can you tell me? 

C.—Yes, sir. They were all three raised by Mr. 
John Randolph, of Roanoke ; and if you wil! examine 
a stud book that Mr. Skinner has in his possession, 
you will find that their stock is equal to that of any 
horses in this, or any other country. And here you 
have lived and rode tumble down horses, within a 
few hours ride of two of them, and have never seen 
either, and, in fact, know nothing about them. Did 
you never hear of these horses, sir? 

H.—Yes, sir, | have heard something of them, I 
think; but I always viewed the circumstance of 
raising a fine horse as a thing pretty much out of my 
reach. 

C.—Well, now let me ask you a question, sir; sup- 
pose all others had done in this matter precisely as 
you have, do you think that at this time, thefe would 
have been a dozen fine horses in the whole state? 

H.—Certainly not. But, sir, suppose you and I, 
and every one else who has it in his power to raise 
colts, were to put your plan into operation, the whole 
country would soon be overrun with 

C.—With what, sir, but first rate horses—the 
very thing we want; and then a really fine horse 
would cost no more than you now have to pay for 
an ordinary one, for this very good reason, that it 
costs no more, not a cent more, to raise such a horse, 
as you would now be willing to pay $200 for, than 
such an one as just now went well nigh to cost you 
your life. And then, my word for it, you would be 
willing to stop and rest, by the time your horse was 
tired ; and more than that, we should not so often 
hear you say that you did not know whether your 
dogs took the fox or not. Ticur Reten. 
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P. S.—Now, Mr. Skinner, (between us two,) I 
think it will not be doubted, but that there is a very 
large family of the Mr. Hopefuls, spread over the 
whole State of Maryland; besides a respectable 
number in some other places. I mean to apply the 
word respectable to their numbers only, and not to 
their standing as farmers. For however Hopeful 
they may be, notwithstanding it may. seem a little 

radoxical, I really think there is but little hope 
Pr them. Yours, &c. T. R.” 


So the matter stood in 1827. Now let us inquire 
how it will come out in 1850. How many men are 
there within ‘half a day’s ride of two of the finest 
horses in the United States, (viz:—Charles Carroll’s 
Morgan horse, Black Hawk, for which horse he has 
_ paid upwards of $1700. And Dr. Stockett’s 

orse Cippus, who has run the 3 and 4 miles heats 
thirteen times, and won eleven of these races,) who 
have never even taken the trouble to look at them, 
and both in Howard district, 15 miles from Balti- 
more. And why? because one may perhaps charge 
him $15 to insure a mare with foal, and the other 
stands at $25, the season. I won’t pay that price, 
says one ;—that is too high for me, says another ;— 
a third exclaims,—I’ll pay $3 for the services of 
such a horse, or $4 is all he charges to insure a foal. 
Good honest brothers, know ye not that it will cost 
you as much to raise a horse that'will only com- 
mand $50 to $75, as it will to rear one that will bring 
double, or more than double, that price in any mar- 
ket? How Jong will ye persist in endeavouring by 
the loud language of your conduct, to demonstrate 
that two and two do not make four? 

In the 7th volume of the old American Farmer, 
page 269, I find some further comments upon this 
subject, by a correspondent, also by the editor. The 
Jatter says—‘‘ There are nineteen counties in the 
State. Suppose these counties to raise an average 
of one hundred colts per annum; we are perfectly 
confident that if these were sired by thorough bred 
horses, of good size and figure, these 1,900 horses 
would average $50 more in the amount they would 
sell for, over and above the difference in the cost of 
the horses’ services, and thus the State would realize 
aclear annual increase to its capital of $95,000.— 
True it is that one farmer will say, 1 should gain 
nothing; another, that 1 should not be benefitted— 
but it is undeniable, that the community, the agri- 
cultural community of the State, in the aggregate, 
would gain the $95,000—which are now lost, for 
want, as it would seem, of plain common sense, re- 
flection and management! Now, how can any class 
of people expect to escape the charge of ignorance; 
how can they expect to be honored and respected ; 
how can they expect their sons, if discerning and 
well educated, to choose, spontaneously, a calling, 
followed by those who thus expose themselves to the 
reproach of improvidence and want of common dis- 
cernment in the cardinal points of their pursuit.” 

Now let us, who are so deeply interested in this 
matter, reflect, as the season of the year is at hand 
when our course will be taken in reference to the 
premises, that ‘* whatever object we design to effect, 
we must necessarily employ means, calculated in 
their nature, to bring about the result intended; or 
failure and disappointment must inevitably and for- 
ever ensue.” REFORMER. 


P. S.—I might mention another horse, lately the 
a of Col. Capron, and now owned, I think, 
y John Ogburn, near the town of Liberty, Fred- 
erick County, (Md.) called ‘*‘ The Walden 





ger.” This horse has stood two seasons in Montgo- 
mery County, and has left a progeny there, which 
promises a large remuneration to, I believe, ev 
single individual who is fortunate enough to be the 
owner of one of his colts. I know portivels that 
from $50 to $100, has been repeatedly offered and 
refused for colts of his getting, at from one to two 
ears old. These are the kind of colts to raise. 

hese will be good for something when they are 
raised. » 

[{n addition to the above mentioned fine horses, 
Capt. Ward, and Col. Slaughter, of Culpepper Court 
House, Va., have obtained from the North, the very 
superior Morgan horse, Messenger—he was sired by 
McKinney’s Sir Henry, and he by the celebrated 
Sir Henry, that ran the great race with Eclipse, 
beating him the first heat in 7 minutes 37} seconds. 
Messenger’s dam was sired by Fox’s Duroc, his 
grand dam by the celebrated Morgan Messenger. 
He isa dark chesnut, has a Jong black mane and 
tail, is of great bone and muscle, 16} hands high, 
and six years old this Spring.—Ed. Am. Farm.]} 


Larce Gooseperries.—Having observed a no- 
tice of some large gooseberries growing in the gar- 
den of Mr. James Lovegrove, of this city, our curiosi- 
ty, which we must confess, upon such matters, is full 
grown, induced us to visit his garden, in order to see 
and examine them, inquire into their culture, varie- 
ty, &c. They were shown us by his excellent Jady. 
The fruit was growing on two bushes, from which 
she had already picked four quarts, and, as I estima- 
ted, had as many more remaining on them. Unlike 
the bushes of professional gardeners, but little atten- 
tion had been paid to pruning; nature had been wisely 
permitted to take its own course, with the exception 


of cutting off a few of the branches of old wood, to © 


let in the sun and air. But notwithstanding Mrs. L. 
has followed nature instead of fushion, which in seven 
out of ten cases, operates as a tax upon production, 
her bushes have borne a luxuriant crop of very large 
berries; 6, which she politely presented us, weigh- 


ed J oz 1} dr. averdupois weight, the largest of - 


which, measured three inches in circumference, 
around the middle. We have ever been opposed to 
the naked system of pruning, to which this delicious 
fruit has been subjected, and were pleased to find 
our views so strongly supported by the judicious 
practice of Mrs. L. We regret, however, that she 
could not tell us the name of the variety, as it is em- 
inently worthy of being extensively cultivated—the 
only name she could give us, was—the ‘‘English” 
gooseberry—a name indefinite enough. 


A userut Macuiwe.—A patent has been granted 
to Daniel D. Gitt of Butler township, Adams Co. 
Pa. for a machine which it is believed will be of 
great service to farmers—it is a simple machine to 
dislodge, and convey into the furrow, the rubbish 
which collects upon the coulter or cutter of the 


pplourh, in the operation of ploughing; it is worked 


y a lever attached to the handle of the plough. . 

One jerk of the Jever by the hand of the plough- 
man, while the plough is in progress, will dislodge 
all rubbish which may have accumulated, thus sa- 
ving the necessity of having a boy to follow, or stop- 
ping frequently to clean the plough. This improve- 
ment it is expected will be exhibited in operation at 
our next State Fair. 


Fatt Exuisition.—The prize list for the Fall 
Exhibition of the Md. State Agricultural Society was 
issued with our last No. and copies can be furnish- 
ed at our office. 
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EXPERIMENT WITH THE COW PEA. 
Cuar.eston, May 6, 1850. 
the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sir—The following experiment is transmitted to 
ou in answer to your request in the April No. for 
urther information on the subject. It was report- 

ed to the Strawberry Agricultural Society (consis- 
ting of the rice planters of Cooper River, Charles- 
ton District, So. Ca.) in 1848, by Dr. Benjamin 
Huger, a member, and a skilful and experienced 
planter. It establishes the value of the Cow Pea 
as a cheap and efficient renovator, even where un- 
aided by other mauures, and is perhaps on that ac- 
count more important than the experiments report- 
ed in that No. S. W. Banker, Sec’y. 

Experment with Cow Peas as Green Ma- 
wure.—‘In the winter of 1845, I cleared up an old 
' field which had for many years been left out of cul- 
tivation in consequence of its poverty, and was at 
this time covered with broom grass. 

In the middle of February it was broken up with 
a bar share plow and listed, all the dirt being haul- 
ed up that could be collected. 

On 25th March, the list was reversed and the bed 
made up into what had been the alley; and on the 
last day of the month it was planted in early peas 
at the rate of 3 pecks to the acre. The peas came 
up speedily, the weeds at the same time so 
thick, that it was found necessary to pass the hoe 
through to give the peasair. This was contrary 
to my plan, which had been to allow peas and 
weeds to grow together and bed them all in for 
slips; but it was decided otherwise, as the peas 
could not spread in consequence of the growth of 
the weeds. The plant now began to grow well and 
luxuriantly, and early in June, I directed that the 
vines, leaves and peas should be listed up prepara- 
iar to planting slips. This was done and the vines 
laid down in good time. The season was good, but 
it was soon evident that the land was too poor to 
yield a crop; the slips looked badly during the sea- 
son and the yield was very small. I was not disap- 
pointed in the failure of the crop, and determined to 
persevere, and if possible, reclaim the Jand. A 
ravine or gulley separating this field from the rest 
of the plantation, rendered it inconvenient to ma- 
nure it in the usual manner. I was compelled to 
Page peas again as manure. On the 28th March 
1846, the land having been previously listed up, 3 
pecks of to the acre were again planted; the 
season suiting, the peas soon made their appearance, 
and on the 30th April I passed a hoe through them 
to check the weeds which began to overrun the 
> a May 10th, the peas look well and flourishing; 

ay 22nd, peas are full and plethoric in their ap- 
pearance, and look like bearing; May 29th, peas 
are bearing, but not as I think sufficiently thick to 
be turned in; June 12th, peas are bearing quite 
thick; directed them to be listed up and laid down 
in slips in 2 or 3 days after listing; June 19th, peas 
all listed up but not planted in slips, as we have 
had no rain; June 20th, my slips were planted on 
23d, and look fresh; the vines not wilted; July 3d, 
the slips have all taken; the season has been high 
and wet; July 17th, my slips are fine, much better 
than last year; season very similar to the last. My 
slips continued to thrive and flourish during the re- 
mainder of the summer, nothing occurring before 
the fall worthy of being noted except that they 
were very fine and luxuriant indeed. In due sea- 
son they were harvested, but in consequence of my 





absence from home were not measured before be. 
ing housed, and hence the accuracy so much to be 
desired was not attained. The size of the house, 
however, and a view of its contents, soon satisfied 
me of the abundance of the crop, and left no doubt 
on my mind of the value of the manure. During 
1847, the same plan was adopted, and although the 
season was not a good one, (the planting being 
much later than usual,) yet the product has been 
very satisfactory, and I can without hesitation re- 
commend it as a manure for slips at once cheap and 
easily accomplished. A plough will form the list 
and a few inferior hands plant a large quantity pf 
land during the day. Where trash is distant, and 
the means of carting limited, I know of no means 
of manuring more satisfactory than peas of the 
early kind.”’ 

LOUISIANA—THE COW PEA—CHILIAN 

CLOVER. 
Mownrog, La. May 4th, 1850. 

To the Editor of the American Farmer. f 

I have been a subscriber to your valuable work for 
several years, and after reading it some time I had 
an irresistible desire to become a planter, and after 
several years trying to wind up my mercantile busi- 
ness I finally succeeded in purchasing a plantation 
to my satisfaction, and whether I succeed or not, 
the American Farmer is accountable. So far | 
have done well. I bought on the 15th of January 
1849. My crop of 210 bales of Cotton at present 
m8 pays me 25 per cent. on my purchase money; 

esides an abundance of Corn and every thing else 
to maintain the plantation hands, stock, &c, My 
Pea Crop exceeds anything of the kind I ever saw; 
they were planted with the corn at the last plough 
ing, and by the middle of Sept. covered the field so 
that the stalks were hid; I gathered as many 
as I wanted, and my neighbours came with thei 
hands and wagons and took load after load until 
they were satisfied. I then turned in my stock of 
Mules, Cattle and Hogs, and they remained in the 
field all winter and became perfectly fat. I have 
ploughed it up and planted it in cotton, and the peas 
that was left have come up as though I had sown 
them broadcast, having remained in the ground all 
winter. Itake the liberty of sending you a few 
peas in this letter, as I see in your April No. you 
requested one of your subscribers to do so, and his 
statement that he could not. I think they will ma 
ture in your climate. I have no name for them, but 
my Overseer calls them the prolific Cow Pea. 

I see under the head of Clover for the South that 
there has been obtained at the Patent Office, Wash- 
ington, the Chilian clover seed, which had_been 
sown and found to stand the hot suns of the South. 
I am anxious to know if it is used in Maryland, and 
if the seed could be procured. Iam in the habit 
of looking to your good old State and the Farmer 
for improvements and everything useful in Agricuk 
ture, and wish it, (the Farmer) was more general 
ly read in this section. _I have intended to get upa 
club to send on for the Farmer, but the bad crop of 
last year, and the present very unfavourable sea- 
son has induced me to put it off for the present, 
We have had eonstant rain here for three days, and 
our River is within a few feet of the highest mark. 
This portion of the country has never been known 
to be under water, but the lower part of this River 
with Tensaw and Black River we are informed are 
all under water. We are at least two weeks be- 
hind with our crops of last year; so you may judge 
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what our prospects are for a crop; but our Lands 
are high and there is no danger of us losing all. 
ours respectfully, J. H. Srevens. 





RENOVATION OF WORN OUT LANDS. 

We copy with great pleasure the following ex- 
cellent paper from the pen of H. P. Burgwynn, Esq. 
of Nor — County, North Carolina, from the 
May No. of the Southern Cultivator, in which pa- 

rit has been published, in anticipation of the 
“Patent Office Report,” for which it was written. 
We agree with the enlightened editor of the Culti- 
vator, that ifthe ‘‘Report” contained nothing else 
than the essay in question, the money which will 
be expended in printing it, will be profitably laid 
out. ‘What Mr. B. states, is not theory, which 
may or may not be true, but are the results of his own 
Cea and experience, and therefore, implicitly to 

relied upon. 

In reading Mr. B’s. excellent communication, 
we regret that lime and marl were not available in 
his district, as either, if used in connection with 
his pea-leys, would render -his soil infinitely 
more productive. Itis possible, however, that 
the stiff clays which underlay the lands of 
his neighborhood, and which are brought to the 
sutface by his deep ploughing, contain notable por- 
tions of lime, potash, and salts of iron in various 
stages of oxidation, and may thus afford healthful 
supplies of the two first named substances; but 
even in that case, benefit would result from the ap- 
plications of lime in the quantity so properly sug- 
gested by the discriminating mimd of Mr. B.,—or. 
even less quantities—‘‘A quantity of lime,’’ says 
Mr. Puvis,which does not exceed the thousandth part 
of the tilled surface layer of the soil, a like pro- 
portion of drawn ashes, or a two-hundredth part, 
or even less of marl, are sufficient to modify the na- 
ture, change the products, and increase by one-haif 
the crops of a soil destitute of the calcareous prin- 
tiple.” In another part of his valuable essay on 
the properties and modes of applyiug lime, he 

most approvingly of the practice of the far- 
mers of La Sarthe, France, who apply every third 
year, 11} bushels per acre, in compost made of one 
od lime, and seven or eight parts good mould or, 


In those districts of country where both lime and 
marl are to be had, but where the soil has been ex- 
hausted by improvident culture, by adopting the 
deep tilth and pea-ley system of Mr. B., and by li- 
ming or marling, the proprietors of such lands, will 
greatly add to their productive capacities. 

We invite your attention to the following: 


IMPROVEMENT OF WORN OUT LANDS BY 
THE USE OF PEAS AND CLOVER. 
BY H. K. BURGWYNN, ESQ., OF JACKSON, NORTH- 
AMPTON COUNTY, N. C. 

Having heard from various reliable sources of 
the great success of Mr. Burewvyn in renovating 
worn-out lands, in North Carolina, we were par- 
ticularly anxious to obtain, from his own pen, an 
account of his practice in this important matter, 
for the Agricultural part of the Patent Office Re- 
port. At our request, Mr. B. sent the following 


able and instructive essay, which we take the lib- 
erty to publish in the Cuctivaror, simultaneously 
With its going through the press at Washington : 
There are large bodies of land lying in Eastern 
and Middle. Virginia and North Carolina, which 





have been so much reduced by continued cropping, - 
ow - tobacco, cotton, and sowing oats, as no 
onger to pay the cost of cultivation, and are “‘turn- 
ed out as waste lands.” These really still possess 
a good share of fertility, and, by a very moderate 
expenditure of labor, and attention to common sense 
principles wf agriculture, may be reclaimed, and 
have their productiveness increased from 100 to 150 
percent. They can be made truly valuable; and I 
do not hesitate to say, as the result of my experi- 
ence, that they will give a greater profit in the 
course of five years’ cultivation than can be derived 
from any except our rich river Jands. 

This is the method I have adopted, and by which 
I have increased the products of such lands from 
1} to 2 barrels of corn to 4 barrels per acre. The 
increase of wheat is proportionably greater than that 
incorn. My system of culture is substantially ‘as 
follows: 

If the “broom straw,” in which these waste 
lands always grow up, retains any sap, by which, 
when turned under, fermentation will ensue, and 
cause the straw to rot, let the land, asit is, be plow- 
ed with the largest size plow, drawn by three or 
four horses, running as deeply as possible—say, not 
less than ten inches—and turning everything under. 
If the straw has no sap, it will not rot in a year: and 
in that case, burn it off, and plow as before. If pos- 
sible, follow each plow with a subsoil plow, and go 
6 or 8 inches deeper. This will make the stiff clay, 
which almost everywhere underlies our land, more 
open to the genial influences of the sun and air, 
and enable it to get rid of the surplus water of win- 
ter, and heavy rains in other ene of the yeor. 

About the middle of June, following, when the 
weeds are about half grown, and before they. have 
formed their seeds, sow the land broadcast at the 
rate of a bushel per acre, of any of the numerous? 
varieties of peas among us, except the “*blackeyed,” 
which, having very little vine, affords little shade. 
In all cases, I prefer those which have the most vine, . 
and ripen earliest. When the land has. much of 
weeds or grass upon it, turn under the peas with 
any kind of plow, running not over three inches 
deep. If the land is bare of weeds, I prefer cov- 
ering the peas with a lerge, heavy harrow, run- 
ning both ways—first lengthwise, and then across 
the beds. As it is important to give the peas a start 
over the weeds and grass, I soak them six hours in 
water, and rub them in plaster of Paris; and, when 
they begin to leaf and branch, say, when 12 in- 
ches high, [ sow plaster at the rate of a bushel per 
acre. This stimulates their growth, and they over- 
power the weeds and grass. 

When about half the peas are ripe—not “‘half 
ripe”—hogs should be turned in to trample and cut 
up the vines, otherwise it is extremely difficult to 
turn them under. So soon as this can be done, the 
hogs should be taken off, for the peas are useful for 
shading the land from the summer’s sun—a most im- 
portant matter in all improvement—and giving to 
the thin soil a large mass of vine-leaves ‘and other 
vegetable substances. From experience in the use 
of both, I think peas not inferior toclover (to which 
family, indeed, it belongs,) as a specific manure for 
wheat. 

After this mass of vine has been turned under, 
you have a “pea ley,” over which sow a bushel and 
a half of wheat per acre, and six quarts of clover 
seed. Harrow both in thoroughly, and let the work 
be finished by the middle of October. The returh 
will, of course, depend somewhat on the quality of 
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the “old field;’’ but I venture to affirm, that it will 
amply repay all labor and outlay, and astonish by 
the great result apparently from so trivial a cause. 

I am familiar with the great increase of crops 
from the use of lime and clover, and 1 do not mean 
to compare the two methods of renovating land as 
equal; but, where lime is not to be had, there is no 
application that can compare for a moment, on well 
drained land, (if it need draining) with plaster, peas 
and deep’ tillage. No gold mine is so valuable 
as a good marl pit. I am, however confining my- 
self to interior districts, where neither lime nor marl 
can be had. 

After the wheat comes off in June following, the 
clover, if sown early in October, willhave grown 
so as to shade the land pretty well, evenon the 
waste lands I speak of. It should not be grazed the 
first year, at all; in the February after, top-dress it 
with all the manure to be had, not forgetting to ap- 
ply all the old ashes within reach. This time of the 
year, (winter) is best for applying manure in our 
country, where the hot sun acts so injuriously on a 
bare surface. The roots of the young clover being 
protected from hard frosts and sudden changes, by 
the manure, it shoots forward with the earliest 
warmth of spring, and smothers all weeds.—When 
weeds mature their seeds, they draw upon the fertil- 
ity of land equal to most crops. Clover gives a crop 
equal to any other, and is all returned to the land in 
droppings of the stock while grazing upon it. As 
proof of its profit, for three years I have never fed 
my working horses on grain or fodder, from the 
middle of May till the clover fails. They are turn- 
ed, on the clover-field after the day’s work is over, 
and taken up in the morning in good condition for 
service. I have never lost one by this management: 
in fact, they improve from the time they are thus 
tgeated, and work better. 

After the clover has been on the land for two 
summers, during which period it has dropped three 
crops of leaves and stocks, and thereby greatly im- 
— the land, either turn it under as before, in 

ptember or October, for wheat, or later in the fall 
for cotn the ensuing year. In the former case, you 
will find your land as thickly set as before with vol- 
unteer clover, which ought to remain as a pasture 
for the summer, after the second crop of wheat 
comes off. If corn instead of wheat, be grown, 
sow peas broadcast among the corn at the last plow- 
ing, soaking the seed and rolling them in plaster as 
before. After the corn crop, do not suffer the land 
to *‘lie out.” Noerror can be more opposed to good 
farming, than.that which assumes that land is im- 
proved by “lying out” and permitting a crop of 
weeds to mature upon it. If we had duly reflect- 
ed, this error would long since have been apparent, 
in the continued quantity of thousands of acres ly- 
ing waste around us, not @ whit improved by “lying 
out.’ After the soil has once been brought up by 
peas, subsoiling, or deep plowing and clover—ail 
within reach of the farmer even in the interior—it 
will not again relapse, unless the former barbarous 
and senseless practice of exhaustion and negli- 
gence be again adopted. Iflime can be had, even 
at a cost of 20 cents a bushel, I would in all cases 
spread it on the land, after the first crop of peas had 
been turned under, to the amount of fifteen or twen- 
ty bushels per acre. This quantity will greatly ben- 
efit the land, and enable the owner shortly to repeat 
the application of a like quantity. 

Nore, sy rue Epiror.—If the Agricultural Re- 
port (of which one branch of Congress has ordered 





100,000 copies to be printed, and the other will, 
doubtless, order half as many more,) contained no 
other information than the above paper, from an 
eminently practical man, on the improvement of 
‘‘Worn out Lands,’’ we should regard the money as 
well expended. A very large share of the $32,000.- 
000 annually paid into the national Treasury, is 
drawn directly or indirectly from the soil. Hence 
its preservation and economical improvement, are 
the most important of our public interests. 


WORE IN THE GARDEN. 

That season of the year having arrived when ac- 
tion is indispensable to success, we shall proceed 
to call attention to such matters as we deem impor- 
tant to secure the object we have in view. And as 
those to whom we are addressing ourself, never 
neglect anything calculated to promote the comfort 
of those who may justly claim its performance at 
their hands, we, with the more pleasure, proceed in 
the discharge of our duty, knowing as we do, that 
our suggestions will fall upon the ears of those who 
are willing to listen, and who possess hearts that 
will respond with the more promptness, as what 
we ask to be done is for the benefit of their kind. 

With this brief introduction, we shall proceed at 
once to point out what we deem necessary to be at- 
tended to in the course of the present month. 

Cleaning of compartments.—See that all the beds 
where your early vegetables grew are cleaned off, 
the refuse given to the pigs or covered up in the 
manure heap, in order that all such ground may be 
in a condition to be at once prepared toreceive such 
of your fall and winter vegetables that may be still 
unplanted. 

Melons for Mangoes.—-You should, during the first 
week or ten days of this month, prepare a bed and 
sow your melon seed for mangoes. Manure the 
ground, give it a spading and raking, then mark it 


out into squares of 6 feet each way; at every angle , 
dig a hole 12 by 18 inches, into which put a spades , 


ful of rich manure, cover with about 4 inches of 
the earth excavated, mix that with the dung, then 
spade in the residue of the earth, and draw on more 
so as to make a hill a few inches above the level of 
the bed, about 12 inches wide at top, then plant your 
melon seed 2 inches apart, 8 or 9 in number, and 
cover them | inch deep. 

When the plants first come up, dust them with 
soot, and continue to doso each morning, early, un- 
til they get into the rough leaf; then thin them out 
so as to stand 3 inahill. In thinning, consult the 
position and — of the plants. In the after 
culture, you must keep the vines clean, and occa- 
sionally increase the hill, drawing earth around the 
stem each time as far up as the seed leaves. When 
the plants have thrown out their runners to some 
distance, pinch off the extreme points, so as to st 
their further running, to stwengien the plants, a 
accelerate their fruiting. 

Cucumbers for Pickles—Prepare a bed as directed 
for melons, andiplant cucumbers for pickling: their 
management is also the same. 

Planting out Cabbages, Savoys, &c.—You should 
avail yourself of the first wet season, to set out your 
cabbage plants of all kinds, as also your borecole 
and broccoli plants. After setting them out, be 
careful to have them watered every afternoon late, 
just before sunset, until they have taken firm root. 

In withdrawing them from the seed beds, we 
would advise you to have a mixture, reduced by wa- 
ter to the consistency of cream, comprised of loam, 
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6 parts, soot 1 part, and flour of Sulphur, 1 part, 
ready ina piggin, noggin, or basin, in which the 
plants should be placed up to the leaves. This 
serves the double purpose of giving the plants an 
early start and of repelling their enemies the worms. 

Endives.—Set out your Endive plants, and sow 
seed for late crops, two or three times during this 
month. The bed in which your endive plants may 
be set out, should be made rich with manure, well 
dug and wellraked. The plants should be set a foot 
apart each way; and be treated as advised for cab- 
bages. 

Dwarf Beans.—Any time this month you may 
plant dwarf beans. The beans before being planted 
should be soaked five or six hours. When planted, 
water the drills and{continue to do so every day or 
two until they come up, in order that their germina- 
ting powers may not be impaired by drought. 

auliflowers.—Embrace the first wet season to set 
out your cauliflower plants, for use in winter ; 
manage them as recommended for cabbage plants, 
taking care at all times that they do not suffer from 
drought, and are worked sufficiently often to keep 
the surrounding earth open, and free from weeds and 


ss. 
het Sallading.—Every week throughout this 
month, sow seeds of all kinds of small sallading, so 
as to ensure continuous supplies of these pleasant 
‘and healthful table vegetables. 

Carrots.—If you have not already sown as many 
carrots as you think you will need through the next 
winter and spring, you may still drill in a few rows, 
inan open, deep, loamy bed. The seed must be 
rubbed between your hands, mixed with dry sand, 
then soak them for 6 or 8 hours previous to drilling 
them in. When drilled in, give the drills a soaking 
watering, and keep up a moist condition in the soil 
until the plants come up. When the plants are 2 
or 3 inches high, thin them out so that they will 
stand about 5 or 6 inches apart in the drills, and be 
sure to keep them at all times, until Jaid by, with an 
open and clean soil. We recommend their being 
thinned out to the distance named above, in conse- 
_— of the lateness of the season requiring that 

ir advantage of space should be greater than 
when earlier sown. 

Celery.—Plant out your celery plants fora main 
crop, in the manner advised last month. 

‘urnips.—Any time between the twentieth of this 
month, and tenth of the next, you may sow your bed 
of turnips. Let yotir bed be well manured, spaded 
the full depth of the spade, thoroughly raked, then 
pat on a compost comprised of six parts rotten cow 

ung, and two parts ashes; dig this in three or four 
inches, rake thoroughly, then sow your turnip seed, 
rake them in lightly, and roll the bed. When the 
plants come up, treat them as recommenced for field 
culture, under the head of work on the farm. 

Ruta Baga.—As this is an excellent root for spring 
use, you should sow a bed in your garden, their man- 
agement you will find by reference as above given. 

.—Set out your plants for heading, water 
them immediately afterwards, and continue todo so 
until they shall have taken root, keep them clean, 
and give them occasional waterings in dry weather, 
and you cannot fail to have fine crisp heads. Sow 
more seed in the beginning, middle, and last of the 
month to keep up your supply. 

inach.—Towards the last of the month, sow a 
bed of spinach for autumn use, 

Radishes.—Sow radishes at intervals of a week 
‘throughout the entire month. 





Cabbage.—If you wish a supply of young greens 
during autumn, sow some seed of the Early York, 
Battersea and Sugarloafkinds. As soon as the plants 
are large enough, transplant them. 

Seeds.—As your various seed plants mature their 
seeds, pull them up, and spread them in some airy 
room to dry, taking care to turn them over every 
few days, so that the drying may be equal on all 
sides, and when dry, hang them up in paper or cot- 
ton bags. 

Leeks.—Plant out your leek plants. 

Herbs.—Gather your herbs for drying. 

Sage, Thyme, Lavender, Hyssop, winter Savory, and 
most herbs of the kind, may still be propagated from 
slips of this year’s growth. Care must, however be 
observed at the time of setting them out to give the 
slips a free watering, and to water them, after- 
wards, every other evening, about sunset, until they 
take root and give evidence of growing. 

Peas.—Towards the last of the month, drill: in 
a few rows of the earlier kind of peas. Soak the 
seed the overnight previous to planting, and give the 
drills a good watering at the time; keep the ground 
moist after they come up, and the bed clean, and ‘in 
September you may expect a tolerable supply of 
peas. 

Egg-plants, tomatoes, and red pepper plants may still 
be set out. 

Savoy Cabbages.—The seed of this delicious rege- 
table may be sown the first week of this month, for 
a late winter crop. 

General attention in the Garden.—Let it be your 
daily practice to examine every part of your garden, 
and wherever you find grass or weeds growing, di- 
rect your gardener to pull or dig them up, collect 
them in a pile and burn them, in order that their 
seed may not, by reproduction, annoy you next year. 
See that your beds, which may have grown éarly 
vegetables are cleaned of the refuse and offal mat- 
ters upon them, have all such matters burnt or 
carried to your manure piles and covered up, or giv- 
en to the hogs in their styes. Make it a rule, never 
to suffer weeds or grass to go to seed in your gar- 
den, and you may rest assured that such attentions 
now, will save your hands from much annoyance’ in 
future years, Act for the future, as well as for the 
present, and you cannot fail to reap a rich reward. 
Make your gardener know, that no growing plants 
shall suffer under your notice from want of cléanli- 
ness, and that in periods of drought, his waterings 
must be frequent and copious, and you cannot fail to 
have a luxuriant garden, and be rewarded with 
abundance of choice and healthful vegetables. 

Inspect all your growing crops daily, and exact it 
as a ‘duty from your gardener, to Jet none suffer for 
the want of proper working at the right time:—eve- 
ry bed must, at all times, be kept perfectly clean, 
the earth open, and, whatever may ,require it, be 
seasonably hilled up. 

Having thus concluded our general hints, we de- 
sign addressing a few words to those.of our friends 
who are included within the States who attend the 
annual Fair at Baltimore. Jt is desired by ihe Society 
that the exhibition of Fruits, Vegetables, Flowers, pre- 
serves, pickles, conserves, the products of the dairy, arti- 
cles of Embroidery, articles of domestic manufacture, 
whether for thetable, or for personal wear, poultry of all 
kinds, and every other article that comes within the pro- 
vince and management of the ladies of the several home- 
steads, shall be such as will reflect credit alike upon 
the fair contributors, upon the institution itself, ‘as 
well as upon the several States whence those con- 
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tributions may come. Such a struggle for superiori- 
ority and excellence—such rivalry—has so much of 
the generosity which belongs to elevated ambition 
about it, as to render it eminently worthy of the com- 
petition of woman,—and we sincerely hope that each 
and all of our lady readers within the prescribed 
limits, will feel themselves appealed to by the lofti- 
est promptings of patriotism, to enter the lists with 
the firm resolve to deserve and win the meed of 
praise, and carry back to their homes trophies more 
glorious than would be civic crowns in otber lands, 
where liberty dwells not. To the ladies, then in a 
spirit of deference and appreciation, we commit the 
fate of this portion of the Marylaud State Agricultu- 
ral Society’s Fair and Exhibition, and feel assured 
that it could not have been committed to better hands 
nor purer hearts. — 


Tue Crors.—The Harvest is commenced, and the 
indications are, that a full crop of wheat will be se- 
cured in the middle states.—We hear from various 
quarters, complaints of injury from the fly, and also 
in some localties from the rust, but these, we hope 
are of but limited extent. The accounts from the 
West are contradictory—the drought has been ex- 
cessive, and fears, (so says the Ohio State Journal 
of the 11th ult.,) were felt that the wheat crop of 
Ohio and Michigan will be cut off. Flour was sel- 
ling at Detroit at $6, with an upward tendency, and 
Hay at Cleveland at $20 per ton. We conversed 
a few weeks since, with a very intelligent gentle- 
manof St. Louis, who had just reached this state 
from Missouri, who assured us that the same com- 

laint in regard to the drought was found to exist in 
Ris own and other western states; that flour was sel- 
ling at almost unprecedented high prices. A letter 
dated Warren, O., June 3, published in the Columbus 
Journal, says :—‘‘ Farmers are now apprehensive of 
a repetition of the scenes of 1845 in regard to feed, 
and some are selling their cattle at a sacrifice, while 
others are sowing corn as a substitute for hay. I[ 
have just returned from Cleveland, and vegetation 
there and on the lake shore looks even worse than 
here.” Accounts from other sections of the West, 
are more favorable. 

The Tobacco crop it is universally admitted is go- 
ing to be a short one—our advices from every quar- 
ter, seem to confirm this. From Kentucky, ‘Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina and Virginia, as well as Ohio 
and our own state, are,all of the same tenor, that the 
unfavorable season will have prevented anything like 
the usual number of plants being put out. 

The Corn, every where is backward, but appears 
to be ina healthy state—if the season is favorable, 
it may yield a good crop, but the chances are against 
it. 

The Hay crop will be unusually good. 


Oyster Sueiis.—A correspondent wants to know 
if any experiments have been made in the use of 
ground Oyster Shells, as a manure?—what is its agri- 
cultural value in that state ?—and also its relative val- 
ue as compared with bone dust? We shall be thank- 
ful for any information on these subjects. 


Sueep Sueanina.—The following are the weights 
of fleeces, we are informed, obtained from some of 
the flock of Col. Wang, of Clarke county, at his late 
shearing. They were washed on the back, and rated 
—8, 9,94, 10, 11, 114, 12, 13, 134, 16, 184 lbs. The 
last uncommon fleece was taken from the buck, 





which at the shearing last year yielded 18} pounds.— 





Our friend “C.” at Washington, is informed, that 
he can apply his unleached ashes to his guanoed 
wheat Jand, as soon after his wheat shall be cut a5 
may suit his convenience, in any quantity from 50 tp 
100 bushels to the acre; it will prove eminently ser. 
viceable to his young clover. 


“Agricola” is informed, that the red soil he de 
scribes, cannot fail to be highly benefitted by lime; 
it was the lime in the old mortar that acted so favop. 
ably. We should apply 50 bushels per acre, and 
would not care as to time of application. Lime or 
ashes would act equally well; we know of no other 
permanant manure, except bone-dust, that would an. 
swer: subsoiling would add 25 per cent. to the pro 
ductive value of his land. 





Our correspondent from Chesterfield Co. Va, is 
more likely indebted to the extreme poverty of 
land, of which he speaks, for his disappointment ig 
obtaining but 8 or 10 bushels wheat to the acre 
the 200 Ibs. of guano applied, than to his depth 

loughing; though, if several inches of subsoil wer 
or the first time turned up last fall, and used with 
out the benefit of frost and lime, he may look to that 
circumstance for the cause. 


Luxuriant Wheat.—our friend J. Edwin Coad, Ey. | 


of St. Mary’s Co. has sent us two samples of wheat 
of this year’s growth, asking us for the name of it. 
By comparing the tallest sample with a sample sentus 
last year, we are induced to believe it to be the *‘Chi-_ 
na Wheat.” The largest of the samples, measures 
none less than 6 feet 6 inches, while some reach’ § 
feet 9 inches in length, the stalks near the roots be 
ing as large in circumference as a goose quill; the 
heads are of good size, and boarded. The other 
sample is remarkable for the largeness of its head, 
and is also bearded, but we are unable to name it, 

Both, however, manifest great luxuriance, and are 
doubtless fine varieties. They are the productol 
field culture, and give evidence that their enlighten 
ed grower has been attentive in providing his soil 
with the right kind of food, and that he has not spa- 
ringly dealt it out. 

We have also received some stalks of the same 
variety of wheat, raised on the farm of Mrs. 
Dungan, near this city—they are nearly as tall a 
Mr. Coad’s. By the by, this China wheat, is the 
same as that raised by our friend Register, and to 
which his name was given in some notice of itin 
our last volume. 


Freicut on Guano.—In our last we stated that 
the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Company wef® 
about to reduce their charges for freight on manures, 
to half their former rates—we should have said that’ 
that Company had already reduced their freight ow 
manures to half their former rate, the reduction har 
ing taken effect on the first of April last. , 

hile it gives us pleasure as an act of justice 

to that company, to make this correction, and to 
commend their example to other internal improve* 
ment companies, we think it not out of place in this’ 
conhexion, to state, that this important reform has 
been brought about mainly through the perseveri 
and well directed efforts of A. B. Davis, Esq. 
Montgomery County, Md. We happen to know that? 
for the last three years, he has omitted no opportue 
nity to press this important subject, both upon the Ca# 
nal and Rail Road Companies, and the arn 
cent to those roads are largely indebted to him for the 
cheapened facilities for improvement they now ejay. 
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Sueer Huspanpry in Tarzor Co. 

To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

The writer was present at the shearing of the fine 
flock of sheep owned by James N. Goldsborough, 

. of Talbot, and was so struck by the healthy 
3 thrifty appearance they presented, that he was 
jnduced to weigh some of them. It may interest 

rreaders to know the result, which was as fol- 


A three year old Oxfordshire Buck weighed 235lbs 


His fleece, washed wool, weighed 74lbs 
A yearing grade Lincoln Buck, weighed = 1714Ibs 
His fleece washed wool weighed 83lbs 
A three year old New Leicester ewe 212:\bs 
Her fleece washed 7hIbs 
A three year old New Leicester Ewe 1943lbs 
Her fleece washed TL ibs 


2 
Mr. Goldsborough pays great attention to this de- 
soription of stock, and the high condition of his flock 
exhibits the excellent judgment and farmer like 
management which rule all his agricultural opera- 
tions. In noticing the excellence of these sheep it 
js the purpose of the writer to draw the attention of 
breeders of sheep to a source from which they may 
obtain the very best of stock, where no taint of dis- 

ease or unthriftiness has shown itself. . 





FLORAL DEPARTMENT, FOR JUNE. 


Prepared by John Feast, Florist, 279 Lexington st. for the s 


American Farmer. 


All the necessary arrangements for planting and 
bedding out the different kinds of plants, if not alrea- 
dy attended to, should not be delayed, as the season 
is approaching when we may expecta fine bloom cf 
the different Annuals, Perennials, and all the summer 
flowering plants, interspersed so as to give the best 

le effect whenin bloom. Dahlias should be 
jlanted at once, if not previously done, so that they 
may be able to get strong for a late bloom; keep them 
neatly tied to supports, and protect them from being 
broken by the winds, and leave but one stem for 
flowering, as preferable to two, thus giving the 
bloom a better chance of being finer. 

Lemons and Oranges with many other greenhouse 
plants, may be planted in the borders for the sum- 
met; it invigorates them, besides it is much Jess 
trouble than having to water them continually; and 
if carefully taken up in the fall and repotted with 
good fresh loam, will give them a healthy appear- 
anee through the winter. 

Tulips, Hyacinths, and such bulbs as have done 
flowering, may be taken up, and the roots kept in 
dry sand in a cool shady place (from moisture) till 
the time of planting in the fall; or if not taken up, 
cut the taps within the ground, and stir the earth an 
inch or two deep, and sow annual flower seeds, as 
Mignonette, Portul , or any dwarf growing va- 
tieties which do well in this way, and don’t injure 
the bulbs. 

Annual flower seeds that are too thick, may be 
transplanted—if the plants are large enough, take 
them up with good roots, and give plenty of water 
after planting, which ensures success, and if requir- 
ed, shade for a few days. 

Cyclamens, Ixias, Babianas, and similar varieties’ 
of green-house flowering bulbs, should be kept dry, 

the pots turned on the side to prevent getting too 
moist; and the different kinds of seed may be sown 
of the same, if a larger stock is wanted, and it is 





in bloom, and if properly treated, will bloom most 
of the summer—there is nothing more beautifal— 
they like a rather shady, moist situation. — 
Budding roses may be performed, and cuttin 
taken of such asare required to keep up the stock; 
repot and plant out all that are large enough, and 
give them such soil as has been already recommended. 

Camelliasinareh, if the wood is ripe enough, 
keep them clean, and frequently syringe over the 
tops;, this gives them a fine healthy appearance. ~ 

Geraniums will be in fine bloom, and need plenty 
of water and shade from the mid-day sun. : 

All green-house plants will require proper atten- 
tion. Layer such as cannot be struck from cuttings, 
which is a sure course of propagation. 








METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


From the 20th of May, to the-2ist of June. 
Kept at Schellman Hall, near Sykesville, Carroll County, Md. 
Tuken at 6 o*cloek, a. m., 3 o'clock, noon, and at 6 o'clock. 














Wind. Temperature Remarks. 
2i\w 8 45 60 Fi Clear 
22)s 8 8/43 76 60) Clear 
Wisw Nw sEo4 66 63 Clear 
24'se 8E 842 56 5 Clear, cloudy, rain 
Sse 2 R49 53 52 Rain 1 in. cloudy, rain 
Wise w sw50 63 50 Rain | 1-2 in. cloudy 
Q7\sw nw wj0 75 65 Clear 
sw w s98 8 67 Clear 


Fog, cloudy, rain 
Clear 
Cloudy, shower, cloudy 


ls SE 850 6L 57 Clear 
7s Bg 854 70 65) Clear 
3s 8 sw/6? 80 70 Clear 
4's sw swi/60 8 75 Clear 








aaa 
ust 1-2. gust 1-2 [night 
Clear, fine breeze, = at 


10ne w  wi6s 76 65 Cloudy, cle: 
II}se N 6155 71 Sl Clear’ “e 
12iw w  w/67 80 60 Clear 

13sw se 8/60 84 75 Clear 

14s we  swi/64 88 75 Clear, shower 
lis e& wnwi67 8 68 Clear heavy gust 
16|Ne o£ £65 73 69 Rain 1 5-8 in, clear 
17\e E sej58 73 65 Cloudy, clear 
lgis—E sE sej68 80 68 Cloudy clear, 
Ise 8 s\70 86 78 Clear, fine breeze 
Wisk 8 si58 87 85 Clear, fine breeze 





REVIEW OF THE TOBACCO & GRAIN MARKETS, 
Rported for the American Farmer py J. W & E, Reynolds, 
During the month of June, we have noticed no 

change in the prices of Md. Tobacco, compared 

with the prices obtained in the month preceding, and 
not as much was received or sold during the month 
of June as there was in May ; and the planters being 
busily engaged preparing for raising another » 
and for harvesting, is we presume the cause of the 
receipts for the last month being less than’the prece- 
ding one. As the prospect for a full erap this year 
is very gloomy, we do not anticipate a decline in 
the article ; nor do we expect any advance unless it 
shall be ascertained that the crops to grow this year 
will be short, 
Grain.—Red wheat $1.10 ad and $1.15 to 
1.30 for white. Yellow corn 58 to 63cts—white 
do 57 to G0cts. Oats 40 to 44cts. 
Cattle-Beef, ranged from $2.50 a $4 on the hoof, 
equal to $53 a $6.75 net, and averaging $3.12 gross, 
supply large. Hogs, supply light, and market ac- 


tive,,at $5.00 a $5.50. Coffee, Ric, 95 a 10c, 
ton has not been affected by the late advices 





likely new varieties may be obtained. 
Aghemenes, Gloxinias, aad such will be coming 


England, which indicated a slight decline in prices. 
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E. WHITMAN’S 
Agricultural Warehouse 





ND 
SEED STORE, 
No. 55 ight street, Baltimore, 


ILL contain, this season, the largest stock of Improved 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS ever offered for 
sale in this country, amongst which will be found 
200 Whitman’s Superior Wrought Iron Railway HORSE 
POWERs, which received the first premium at the Jast 
Fair of the Maryland Agricultural Society. 
100 LEVER or SWEEP POWERS, among which will be 
found all the latest improvements ; also, the Eddy or Taplin 





PLOWS AND CULTIVATING 
IMPLEMENTS. 
R. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 
|S es manufactured, and have for sale, an extensive 
assortment of Cultivating and Flushing PLows Cor 
and Drag HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, ROLLERS, &e, 


Also—We particularly recommend to the notice of Planter ' 


the Echelon or Gang Plow, made to cast 2, 3, 4 or 5 turrows, 
and admirably adapted for seeding, cultivation or shallow 
plowing. The Plows casting two furrows are made with 
large and small mould boards, and suitable for cultivation of 
ordinary plowing. k. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO, 
apl 62 Light street, Baltimore, 





A. G. MOTT, as 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
MANUFACTURER, - 
== No. 38 Ensor street, near the Belair 
Market, Baltimore. Plows, Cultivators, Harrows, Wheat 


Fans, Straw Cutters, Grain Cradles, and all of the best and 
most approved Agricultural Implements in use. 

{<q Acent for the celebrated N. York Wiley and Empire 
Plow Castings. 


marl 


. H. DRURY, Hollingsworth siree 
corner of Pratt—Head of the Basin 
» — having completed his establishment 
with Foundry connected, for the m 
fee his own Sr a prepared to fu 
all varieties of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and 
CASTINGS, made to pattern of the best material. 

The following is a list of PLOWS kept constantly on hand: 
Davis, of the different numbers, for wrought and cast ey 
S. & M., Chenoweth, bons 2 and 3 furrow, No. 0, Hill side, 
No. 1 and3 Connecticut—Beach Improved or Posey Plow, 
with common Davis cast shear—Self-sharpener or wrought 
shear—Corn Cultivators, plain and expanding—T'obacco do,— 
Wheat Fans—Corn shellers with double hopper—Old Vertical 
and Virginia sheller—Harrows—superior Pennsylvania made 
Grain Cradies—Revolving Horse Rakes— Cylindrical straw 
Cutters, &c. &c. Horse Power GRIST MILLS, a very use- 
ful and saving article, and coming into general use. HORSE 
POWER AND THRESHING MACHINES, of these I 
need not say any thing, as wherever they have been in use any 








Power, which is portable, simple and durable, consisting of | time, they ure preferred to all others. 


one wheel only. 

200 Whitman’s THRESHERS, which received the first pre- 
mium, in Baltimore, in 1849. The cylinder of this Thresher, 
being all in one piece of iron, willlast 100 Y HARKS, in 
consiant use. A \treat improvewent has recently been made 
in the teeth or spikes, witch makes it the most perfect ma- 
chine now in use, 

100 other THRESHERS, cowprising various kinds and im- 
provements. 

7,000 PLOUGHS, consisting of every kind now in nse. 

500 Premium Cultivators, $4, $43, $5 and fi. 

500 sé Grain Cradles, of approved kinds. 

50 ss Corn Planters ; price, - 

100—i Seed Sowers ; price, 10. 

a celebrated Fan Mills ; prices Pg Aw to ae 
amborough’s ‘ 6 ad , 30, $32 an 

Strong’s, itice’s, Clinton, Boston and other Fans. “Te 

Improved Harrows, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, Corn and 

Cob Crushers, Fodder Cutters and Grinders, Ox Yokes, Dirt 

Scrapers, Churus, Scythes and Sneaths, Wheelbarrows, Root 

Pullers, Shovels, Spades, Hoes, Forks, Buckets, &c. &c. 

, & general assortment of 
IELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, 

Which are warranted to be fresh and genuine. 

apl E. WHITMAN, JR. 


TOG 20228 HAND & HORSE RAKES, for sale 
by E. WHITMAN, Jr. 


PRACTICE & THEORY. 


— SUBSCRIBER having a thorough practical know- 
jedge of the application of Machinery for Agricultural 
pene, is therefore enabled to offer his fellow farmers, 
HRASHING MACHINES of various sizes,construeted and 
built at his own shops, which are unequalled for mechanical 
rinciple, durability and cheapness. I am desirous that my 
achines should go at once into farmers’ hands at the cheap- 
est 











to suit. Machines delivered in Baltimore, or on the Balt. & 
Ohio Rail-road. Address, JAS. C. ATLEE. 
je 4t New Windsor, Carroll Co. Md. 
BUNDLES TRON WIRE, nelodingall nembe 
ON W. i all numbers. 
500 suitable for Fencing, for sale rad , 
gmarbet | - Cor. Calvert and Lombard streets. 


ssible rates, request therefore to know the amount of 
work wanted per day and the machine and price will be made j 





C. H. D. will this year make a smaller size Power & Thresh- 
er, (price of Power, $100, Thresher, $50, Band, #10, of when 
taken together, complete, $150 cash.) Persons in want 
Implements made of the best material, and put together in 
strongest and best manner to answer the purpose for which 
th y are intended, are invited to call on the subscriber. je) 


AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT. * 
The subscriber, manufacturer of ~ 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINES 
ND 
IMPLEMENTS, 
And dealer in SEEDS, &c., offers for 


sale, 
— POWERS, for from 2 to8 


orses, 

THRESHERS, of various sizes andsv- 
perior construction. 

WHEAT FANS, improved pattern 1850, 
warranted to clean equal to any other 
fan at one operation. 

PLOUGHS, of all sizes and various 


patterns. 

Parker's original Iron Cylinder CORN SHELLER, knowa 
some asthe Virgiuia Shelier; price for horse power, $277; 
hand power, $24. 

Smith’s Patent STRAW CUTTER ; price, $10; one of which 
was exhibited at the last Maryland State Fair, and gave 
very general satisfaction. This cutrer cun be eusily 
ported to any part of the United States, occupying, 
packed, a space of only 1 foot by 4. ; 
Also, Harrows, Cultivators, Axes, Scythes, Shovels, Spades, 

&e. aaa from any part of the U. States punc 

attended to. 

Mauufactory on Water st. Warehouse, No. 36 Main street, 


J. K. PARKER. 
Richmond, Apri! 1, 1850. 5t 


LIME. 
vee subscribers are prepared to furnish Building and Ag- 
ricultural Lime at the depot on the Back Basin, cornet 
of Eden and Lancaster-sts., which they will warrant to give 
satisfaction, it being burnt from pure Alum Lime Stone, oe 
to any found in the United States. Orders may be left with 
WILLIAM ROBINSON, No, 3% Hollingsworth-street, net 
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ATER RAMS.—The undetsigned will put up Water 
Rams on the farms of gentlemen in the vicinity of Bal- 
timore, and guarantee their performance. Rams of his con- 
struction, can be seen on the farms of Messrs. Wm. Jessop, 
Wm. Tagart, John Merryman, N. R. Merryman, E. P. Horn, 
Joshua Cockey, Dr. ‘l'yson, Rider, and others, of Baltimre 
vounty, Md.; a!l of whom can testify to the correctness of the 
iple, and the value of the machine. All communica- 
tions, or information npon the subjeci, will be promptly at- 
tended to. JAMES COOK, 
Chatham Post Office, Chester County, Pa. 
QG@Further particulars can be obtained of the Editor of the 
American Farmer, where orders may be Ieft. jan! 


UVALL & IGLEHART, 
GROCERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

I No. 78 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
Invite the attention of their friends, and the public freee, 
to their large and general assortment of GROCERIES, em- 
bracing every article in that line of business, and which they 
will sell upon pleasing and liberal terms, and at the lowest 

ices.. Any one in want of any article in their line will find 
fit their advantage to give themacall. They will also pay 
particular attention to the sale of all kinds of produce. 
: Baltimore, October I, 1849. 


HE TROTTING STALLION KNICKERBOCKER— 
will stand during the season on Monday and Tuesday of 
each week at his owner’s farm, in Harford 
County, between Abingdon and Belair; and 
on Thursday and Friday at Towsontown, 
Baltimore County. This horse was sired by 
CanadaChief and is out of amare of the Mam- 
briwo Stock. Heis four years old, 15 hands 
three inches high, of a rich brown color, and possesses remar- 
kable speed for his age. m |} 
GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—LABOR SAVING 
MACHINERY.——GEORGE PAGE, Machinist & Ma- 
nuiucturer, Baltimore st. West of Schroeder st. Baltimore, is 
now prepared tosupply Agriculturists and all others in want of 
Agricultural and Labor-saving MACHINERY, with any thing 
in his line. He can furnish Portable Saw Mills to go by steam, 
horse or water power ; Lumber Wheels; Horse Powers of va- 
rious sizes, ranging in price from $85 to $200, and each simple, 
strong and powerful. His Horse Power 4 Thrashing Machine, 
he is prepared to supply at the low price of $125 complete ; the 
Thrashing Machines without the horse Tr, according to 
size, at $40, 40,65 and 375; Improved Seed and Corn Planter, 
Portable Tobacco Press; Portable Grist Mills complete, $12. 
NEW OXFORDSHIRE AND BAKEWELL AND 
SOUTHDOWN LAMBS. 
T's subscriber will have ready for delivery in August and 
September next, a number of BUCK LAMBS full bred 
new Oxforshire or Cotswold stock, purchased from Mr. Rey- 
bold, of Delaware. Price, $15 to $20. ; 
Also, Bucks, a cross of the New Oxfordshire on the South- 
down and Leicester. Price, $10. Apri 8. Sands, office of 
the American Farmer, or to M. J SSUP, 
je 13t Cockeysville, Balto. Co., Md. 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP FOR SALE. 

A very superior thorough bred buck, descended from Mr. 
Eltman’s stock. He is very large, 3 years old,in fine 
condition, and has clipped 8 Ibs. of wool of excellent quality— 
having bred to him for two seasons, he is therefore red for 
gale. AJso a yearling buck sired by the above. Forty five 
select South Down ewes having beeu bred to the above descri- 
bed buck, the subscriber can dispose of a number of ewes 

‘and buck lambs, and a few breeding ewes. . 

M. TILGHMAN GOLDSBOROUGH. 
. Easton, Talbot Co: Md. 10th May. 1850. je 14 
- SOUTH DOWN RAMs. 
he subscriber has for sale, deliverable on the first of Au- 
gust, Ten South Down Ram Lambs of the purest and 
highest bred stock inthe country, having been ag = br 
from original importations and from premium animals. 
Price twenty five dollars each Address 
jel3t WILLIAM B. DOBBIN, Baltimore. 

BONE-DUST AND POUDRETTE ESTABLISHMENT. 

On Harris’ Creek, at Canton, Baltimore. 
4 he BAYNES, continues the manufacture of POU» 
DRETTE, and is prepared to supply any orders for the 
same—The article manufactured by him, will be found proba- 
more valuable than any made in the Eastern cities. His 




























bi 

BONE-DUST weighs from 55 to 60 Ibs, to the bushel, and is 

as fine as any article sold in this market. Price of Bone Dust, 

55 cents per b ‘ » 21.12 per barrel. Persons 

sendi eir carts or wagons to the factory, can obtain the 

Poudrerte at 20 cents per bushel. 

ioe An, orders left at the vy Fy with Mr, 8S. SANDS, 

ie ‘of ahe « Fispmer,?? at she BI 8 


Rooms, will receive immediate attention. Terms, cash. 


GROUND BONE. 

The subscribers have commenced griuding, and will keep 
constantly on hand, Ground Bone of superior quality, being 
all fresh, gathered daily, from the various Market and Slaugh- 
ter houses of this city—(an exclusive privilege of our own,) 
and warranted free from Chemical, or any other process, or 
impurity, which has a tendency to diminish their Fertiliz- 
ing qualities. Orders left witli Messrs Geo. C. Collins & Den- 
son, 83 Light-st Wharf, or at the Factory, site the Outer 
Depot of tie Baltimore and Ohio Rail » Will meet with 
prompt attention. Price fifty-cents per Bushel. 

P. 8S. Sauiples at the office of the Amer Farmer. 

. COLLINS & BULLOCK, 
- Glue and Neats-Foot Oil Manufacturers, 

je 4t* Columbia street. 

REAT SALE OF SHOKTHORN CATTLE.—The sub- 
seriber will offer for sale, without reserve, ut public auc- 
tion, on Thursday, the 29th day of August next at 1 o’clock, 
P. M., on the farm of J, F. Sheafe, Esq., at New Hamburz, 
Duchess Co., New York, about 35 bead of Shorthorn cattie, 
including cows, heifers, and calves. 

This herd was mo-ty bred by Mr. Sheafe, and I do not 
hesitate to say, that I think itone of the very best am the Uni- 
ted States; and I have seen and particularly examined near- 
ly allofthem. Great utiention was paid in the commencement 
of this herd, to the milking properties of the animals formin 
it; and this together with fine points and good growth a 
constitution, have been steadily kept in view in its breeding. 
There is but one cow im the herd which gives less than 2U 
quarts per day, in the best of the mi season, while one 
has gives over 29 quarts per day and made 15 Ibs. 3oz. of but- 
ter per week, and two others have given respectively, 31 and 
36 quarts per ~~ Their coloris of the most fashionable 
and desirable kind—red, red-and-white and a rich strawberry 
roan—only one white cow in the lot. They are of good size 
and fine style, and all in calf to the superb imported bull Exe- 
ter will also be offered for sale at the same time. 

Pedigree of Exeter.—Exeter is of the Princess tribe of Short- 
horns—was calved in June 1848, and bred by Mr. John Ste- 
phenson, of Wolviston, Durham, England, He wasgot by Na- 

ier, (6,238,)—out of Jessamine, by ¢ \— 

lora, by Belvidere, (1 706)—Jessey, by Belvidere, (1,706,)— 
Cherry by Waterloo, (3,816,) &e. See English Herd Book, 
Vol. V., for the full pedigree. 

Exeter was selected for Mr. Sheafe, by a first rate pate of 
Shorthorn, stock, and was considered one of the very 
in England. Quite a high price was paid for him; and it is 
believed that his superior, if even bis equal, has never before 
been i ted into this county. He carries an enormous 
brisket for his age, and his style, handling, and quajity are of 
the finest kind. His color is mostly a beautiful yellow-red, 
which is a bright-red with a fine golden or saffron undertinge, 
arising from a rich yellow skin. He is the only bull of this 
peculiarly desirable red, ever imported into America. Calves 
got by him, out of this herd of cows, will fetch a high price the 
moment they are dropped. 

Mr. Stephenson, the breeder of Exeter, now stands at the 
head of his class in England, and his stock is ef the highest re- 
pute. It is entirely of the Princess tribe, and traces its - 
— without any alloy or Galloway blood, back to pure Short- 

orns, for upwards of two hundred years; a matter of no small 
consideration to those who wish a cross. 

Catalogues of the above stock, with pe in full, are 
now ready for distribution. | 

Southdown Sheep.—A choice flock of this superior breed of 
mutton sheep will be sold on the same day as above. 

Suffolk Swine.—One boar and several breeding sows and 
pigs, of this fine breed of swine. 

Working Oxen.—A handsome pair of red working oxen. 

Je 1 3t A. B. ALLEN, 189 Water st., New York. 


FOR SALE. 

J BUCK LAMBS of the Cotswold or New Oxford- 
shire breed, deliverable in Baltimore, after the Ist 
of August, proxo. The subscriber has received the first pre- 
mium for the best pen of Lambsat each exhibition of the 'y- 
land State icultural Society. The original stock was pro- 
cured from the celebrated flock of Clayton B. Reybold, Esq. 
of Delaware. Price, $15 to $20, canes to choice. For 
further particulars enquire of the Editor of the 4merican Far- 

mer, or HENRY CARROLL, 
Westerman’s Mills P. O. Balt. Co. 


m1 3t* 
SHEW & MAKRS° 
DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 
117 Baltimore street. 
1GHEST PREMIUM AWARDED at the late anne 
the Maryland Institute, for the nest DAGUE 
TYPES exhibited. ' 
0G- Likenesses accurately taken in any weather, for 
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€F Catalogues descriptive of the Implements 

and Machinery of Messrs. Sinclair, jr. & Co. 
and Geo. Page, as presented in our Pictorial 
Sheet, can be had by addressing, post. paid, 
the manufacturers. Mr. E. Whitman, jr. in 
a week or two, will also have a very extensive 
descriptive catalogue, which will be furnished 
in like manner to those wishing it. 
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HAMBLETON & DIDIER, 
No. 97 NORTH PACA STREET, BALTIMORE. 


FANS!—FANS!!--FAN S!! 
100 FANS now on hand of our own manufacture, 
which we warrant of the best materials and work- 
manship. It will be remembered by the farmers that this is the 
fan which took the first premium over a great variety at the 
last Cattle Show held at Easton. It is so constructed as not 
only to cast out the filth usually seperated by fans, but also to 
rid the grain of all the coekle, cheat, &c.; at the same time 
avoiding that, which has been so justly urged as an objection 
to other fans appertaining to do the same work, viz. wasting 
of good grain among the tailing. These Fans in addition to 
the above mentioned advautages will chaff faster than any 
other fan ever offered to the public. Persons desirous of ob- 
taining a very superior article for a small price, are invited to 
eall and cxamine before purchasing elsewhere. 

HAMBLETON & DIDIER. 
Successors to Maxfield, Nott & Co., No. 97 North Paca 

street, Baltimore. jyl 


HORSE POWEKS. 
S the season is fast approaching, when this great labor 
saving machine, will be ealled into general use, we deem 
it but justice to ourselves to say to the farming community, that 
we have now on hand, and are still manufacturing a machine 
superior in both its scientific and mechanical principles, to any 
ever heretofore offered to the public; if consists of a LEVER 
POWER, the gearing of which is of the most simple and du- 
rable character, and we have no hesitancy in saying that it is 
capable of doing more work with less power than any similar 
machine now in use; whilst its combination is of such a 
character, that it is almost an impossibility to put it out of or- 
der. By using the best materials and moderate prices, we 
hope to merit a share of the public patronage, with a continua- 
tion of the favors extended by our former friends. 
HAMBLETON & DIDIER, 

' Successors to Maxfield, Mott § Co. 

jy1 No. 17 North Paca Street, Baltimore. 


AYLOR’S Patent Hames for sale 
T HAMBLETON & DIV) 79 Pace s., Balt. 

















THRESHING MACHINES. 
ww would call the attention of Farmers to our stock ot 

Threshing Machines now on hand, and to which we 
are daily making new additions, among which are to be found 
a Threshing Machine of late Construction whieh we warrant 
equal if not superior to any in use. It will thresh faster than 
any other machine requiring the same amount of Power, 
whilst it does away with many of the objeet'ons_ heretofore 
urged against this most useful of ald Agricultural Implements; 
such as choking, cracking the grain, and the great liability 19 
getting out of order, whilst its construction ensures strength 
and savety from any accident in case of the breaking of teeth, 
&e. 

Also Cope’s wrought Iron Thresher, being composed sole. 
ly of wrought metal, both concave and cylinder. ‘The cylin. 
der is constructed of wrought iron bars, having the teeth riy- 
etted fast; these bars are bound fast to four round plates equa'- 
ly distant from each other, with wrought iron rings in sucha 
manner that it weuld be impossible to remove the bars with 
any pressure that might come in contact with them whilst 
threshing, and is so open that stones or any. obstructions acei- 
dentally falling in are permitted to pass without injury to the 
machine. jyl HAMBLETON & DIDIER, 


Rail-way, or Endless Chain Horse-powers, 
Ww. have now on hand at manufacturers prices, COPE’S 
EXCELSIOR ENDLESS CHAIN-POWER, whith 
we shall continue to keep during the season. This machiiie 
is built in the State of Pennsylvania, where every attention is 
given to strength, simplicity and durability. The work is done 
in the best manner and of the best material, it possesses many 
advantages over all similar machines in the peculiar eonstruc- 
tion of the wheels, the strength given to rhe axels by their 
diameter, being much greater than any other machine. Also, 
by the mode in which the wheels are raised at the head, bei 
a solid plate, which will last for 50 years, without danger 
getting out of order. With all these advantages, it is moved 
with the greatest fecility, and warranted to thresh as muck 
grain with as little power as any other similar machine offered 
to the public. HAMBLETON & DIDIER, 
jy l No. 97 North Paca street. 


Hi NG just received a fresh invoice of superior Iron 
Braced GRAIN CRADLES, from one of the best man- 
ufacturers in the ——- we are now prepaired to furnish 
all who may favor us with a call, a very superior article with 
the genuine English Waldron Blade, upon the most reasona- 
ble terms. HAMBLETON & DIDIER, 
jyl No. 97 North Paca St. Balto 











large supply of FORKS, RAKES, HOES, &c., together 
with every maplement wanted by the farmers, kept con- 


stantly on hand. Orders for every variety of machinery 


HAMBLETON & brig 
No. 97 N. Paea street, Balto. 


HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 
NHE subseriber continues to manufacture his REAPING 
MACHINES, in Baltimore. Farmers are reminded tp 
forward their orders at as early a day as the appearance of 
their fields will justify, that a proper preparation can be made 
to supply the increased demand—the question with the farmer 
now being not whether a machine will cut his erop, bat 
whether he wil! have a good crop to eut’/with a machine. — , 
Every improvement will be made this year to render the 
machines durabie and perfeet. ‘ 
Price of Reapers, from 100 to 170 dollars. Extra parts will 
he furnished at moderate prices, and may be worth to the far 
mer ten times their cost. 
Price of Mowing Machine, including Reaping, $125, and 
delivered in Baltimore, at any t.me from February to July. 
Baltimore, March 1, 1850. - OBED HUSSEY. 
lontgomery, August 4, 1849. 
This is to eertify that 1 had one of O. Hussey’s Reaping 
machines at work in my field, eutting Timothy Grass a paftof 
two days, and cut in fourteen hours with said machine twep- 
ty-eight acres, with one span of horses; it was done ina 
neater style than it could be done in any other way. The ewl- 
ters of said machine were not sharpened during the time of 
cutting said field of grass, and the last acre was cut in as good 
and neat a style a the first. Ihave also seen said 
outting wheat, and | consider it the best machine for 
lodged grain that I have ever seen operate. ) 
apl DANIEL 8. GRAY. 


™“ UANO.—100 tons Government Peruvian, just ins; 
100 tons Patagonian, a superior article ; 30 tons C 
Timothy, Clover and Orchard Grass Seed tor sale, in lots to 
suit purchasers. T. W. &. L, LEVERING, * 
ap No. 114 Pratt street Wharf. 


fit Every description of AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS constantly on hand, by Hamateron & Di 
Successors to Maxfield, Mott § Ov., 97 Pacast., 


promptly attended to. 
jyl 
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marked on them, and farmers will run no risk or further trou- 
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yo ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
LL PERSONS who purchased my WIND-MILLS or 
GRAIN FANS, of Johnson & Montgomery, in 1847; 
Johnson, in 1848-9; Montgomery & Brother, in 1848-9; H. 
Stoner & Co., and of Lewis Hartman & Potts, in 1849; 
of A. Armstrong & Co., in 1848, and of A. Armstrong in 
1849-50; and of Stoner & Potts, and Lewis Hartman, now 
in Maryland, selling Fans; and all others who are using my 
Combined Patent Fans, are notified to come forward and pay 
me for the right on ali such, on or before the ist September, 
1850, as the above named persons have no — to make, use 
or vend my Combined Patent Wind-Mills or Grain Fans. And 
1 wonld warn the public to be on their guard, of whom they 
purchase, as I Jearn that there are those who ure going through 
the country with Fans, and giving assurances to honest and 
unsuspecting farmers that they will indemnify them against 
*me for trespassing upon my rights in the use of these Mills— 
but they cannot indemnity you from loss, as the exclusive 
right to the patent to my fans is vested in me for Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. My patent is dated March 20th, 1847; as may 
be proved by reference to the books of the Patent Office at 
Washington. JOHN BAMBOROUGH, Patentee. 
N. B.—I would say further, that I now offer a premium of 
000 to any man, or sett of men, who will prove satisfac- 
torily, that my Combined Patent Grain Fans, or Winnowing 
Mills, are not the best in the United States. In proof of what 
Isay, hear what the different Agricultural Societies say, in 
making their awards on Agricultural Implements. In 3 years 
the ten fir-t premiums were awarded prior to 1848. 
First Premium fur the best Fan, at Philadelphia, Oct. 6, 1848. 
do do do New Castle, Del. Oct. 16, 1848, 

do do do Mt. Holly, N. J., certificate, 

October 11, 1848. 
at the great State Fair at Balti- 

more, Md. diploma, Novem- 

ber 10, 1848. 
do do do Jeffersonvilie, Montgomery Co. 

Pa. Oct. 18, 1848. 
do do do from the Frankhn Institute, 
Oct, 27, 1848; they say the 
first given on fans. 
do do do the Silver Medal at Easton, 
Talbot Co. Md. Nov. 17, 1848 
In addition to the above, the following were awarded in 1849. 
First Premium, at Newtown, Bucks Co. Pa. Oct. 1849. 
do do Lamb Tavern, Philadelphia, 
October 4 and 5, 1849, where the committee pronounced my 
fan the most perfect cleaner. 
ERE COME MORE HONORS!! 

At the second = State Fair, held near Baltimore, on the 
10th, llth and } October, 1849, there being great competi- 
tion, 33 fans at the Fair, several Patent Fans tried aguinst 
mine, among them Grant’s, Behel’s patent, and Sinclair’s fan 
of Baltimore ; Abens & Watkins? celebrated fans, of Hagers- 
town, Md. and several others, and after a full and fair trial, 
Joun Ba , of Lancaster, Pa, was declared to be en- 
titled to the First Premium, the only premium on fans award- 
ed at this fair. 

MORE YET !—The first premium for the best at the first 
State Fair held at New Castle, Del. Oct. 17, 1849. 

STILL MORE.—The first premium at Jeffersonville, Mont- 


do do do 





Co. Pa. after a full trial, Oct. 17, 1849. 

MORE YET !—A certificate for the best fan at Mount Hol- 

Roc 17, 1849; and at the Prince George’s Connty, Md. 
ir, held at Mariboro, lst November, 1849, after a fair trial, 
n was awarded a silver medal! 

{tF 1 could give 5,706 recommendations, but let the above 
suffice. A fair trial of my patent Fans, will recommend 
themselves. Without fearof contradiction, I consider my Fans 
as far superior to any I have ever seen. I lave made a great 
improvement in them since last year. 

‘ans for sale, wholesale and retail, of different sizes and 
from $25 to $34 and 36. If ordered, 1 will deliver 
‘ans 200 miles, at the shortest notice. 

Several agents wanted, to sell rights of the Fan for States 

on : Apply early to the subscriber, at Lancaster 
y, Penn. 
{i My patent Fans have my name and the daté of patent 


ble about it, if they obtain them from Me. EZRA WHITMAN, 
corner of L. and Pratt streets, Baltimore, Md. They can 
be had at Mr. Charles B. Calvert’s, Prince George’s County, 
Md.; Dr. 8S, P. Smith, Cumberland, Md. or of Mr. David Boyd, 
or Jonathan Tyson, Frederick City, Md. 
The editor of the Germantown Telegraph. in speaking of the 
Exhibition of the Philadelphia County Agricultural Society, 
held October 5, 1849, says :—The first thut arrested our atten- 
tion was gh’s?Grain Fan, which bas been improved 
to such a degree, that it mow separates, in the most beautiful 
manner, the wheat from every other substance. Mr. Bambo- 


and surprising manner, depositing the cock}2 and chess in one 
apartment, the * tailings’? in another, and the timethy. and 
clover seed each in bores—ieaving the wheut pure. 
A greater triumph in an agricultural implement we never 
saw. 

Having had 18 years experience in the bueiness the patentee 
flutters himself that all will agree with him that his are the best 
nowinuse. jylis JO BAMBOROUGH, Patentee. 


NEW OXFORDSHIRE LONG WOOLED 
BUCKS FOR SALE. 
Ve Subscriber has about40 LONG WOOLED BUCKS, 
which he will dispose of at any time when calléd for.— 
This flock (which has been bred-from some of the best ever 
imported,) is so well known they necd no further description 
than to say, they continue to yield their very heavy fleeces, 
from 9 to 16 Ibs. of washed wool, and when full fatted, will 
weigh upwards of 300 Ibs. alive. This breed of sheep are re- 
markably healthy and very prolific, and make a very profitable 
cross with the various breeds of this country, doubli the 
weight of wool and mutton. The price will be from to 
$75 for Bucks, and from $25 to 830 for Ewes, according to the 
quality of the shivep. Gemlemen are invited to call exam- 
ine for themselves, or conmunicate raat Direct to Dela- 
ware City, Del. jy 14 CLAYTON B.-REYBOLD. 


CHICKERING’S PIANOS, 

Tae eee oa ont in Baltimore, for the sale of 
CHICKERING’S CELEBRATED IRON FRAMED 
GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO FORTES, and is constant- 
ly receiving supplies from the ory Oy Boston, which are 

sold at the same prices as charged by Mr. C! é 
Chickering’s Pianos are unquestion the best Instruments 
manufactured in the United States. In regard to superior 
quality of tone, touch, durability, and all the essential qualities 
of a Piano, they are admitted by the most eminent Pianicts to 
be equal to Erard’s, of Paris, or Broadwood’s, of London.— 
Although there are several factories in Boston and New York 
of high réputation, Mr. Chickering undoubtedly stands at the 








head, possing eminent talent, skill, untiring ‘industry and ex- 
perience of some 35 yeurs as a manufacturer of. with 
abundant means to enable him to carry out his in pro- 
ducing the very best instruments. 


Orders from the country, untrusted to the subseriber, either 
for Pianos, Music, or any article in his line of business, will 
be faithtully executed. F. D. BENTEEN, 

jyi6t — 181 Baltimore street, 


GUANO. 
Prue: of the latest importutions,’ per Kirkland § Jno. 
G. Coster. Also, Patagonian, No. 2 and 3, warranted 
equal to any in this city. Also, Ground Plaster in barrels. 
For rule by S. FENBY & BRO. 
jyl Corner Gay and Pratt street. 


Pennock’s Patent Seed & Grain Drill, 

F¢ Planting Wheat, Rye, Barley, Indian Corn, Oats, 
Peas, &c. (For description of this machine, see Picto- 
rial American Farmer.) 

Extract from a letier by Capt. Hill Carter, of “ Shirly,’? near 
City Point, Va:—‘* Your Drill Machine is the most complete 
labor saving machine I ever saw, it dues the work of f./ur har- 
rows, twelve mules and five men, (one a good seedsman,) 
with only three mules and two men; and I am determined to 
have a machine for my own use next season. 

Respectfully, yours, HILL CARTER.” 

Premiums.—Philadelphia and Delaware County cultural 
Society, first premium, 1841; St. George’s and Appoquin- 
mink Agricu tural Society, 1841; American Institute, Silver 
Medal, 1842; Franklin Institute, Diploma, Honorary, 1842; 
New Castle County, (Del.) Agricultural Society, first premi- 
um, 1845; New York State Agricultural Society, Diploma, 
Honorary, 1846; New York State icultural Society, first 
premium, 1847. . & M. PENNOC 

jyi Kennet Square, Chester County, Pa. 


SEVEN VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE. 
I offer for sale the following Farms in Culpepper, Va., near 

the Alexandria Rail-road, and within a few miles of the 
pos omy ge river improvement. One eontains 737 acres, 
another 450, another 400, another 287, ther 266, an- 
other 168 acres. They are well watered and timbered, with 
good buildings, except the last, of excellent soil, easily tilled 
and improved, and now for grain and grazing equal to any in 
the county. The products at these farms in a short time can 
be sent to either of the three best markets in the State, at a 
trifling cost. They range in price from $12 to $25 per . 
ona Eon axed by securing the money and paying interest. 
Also, another in King George Co., near the Potomac, contain- 
ing about 200 acres, price for this, $500 cash, or on a credit 

















Tough luced wheat mixed with cockle, chess, clover and 
dmethy seeds when the fan separated ini the most complete 


paying interest. Persons wishing to purchase are 
ay ea em. JOHN C. HAN SBROUOI 
Aca jel ae wm 


» Culpeper Va. 
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CHAPPELL’S FERTILIZER. 
EMOVAL.—Early in July, the undersi 
will remove his office from the eorner of 
over and Lombard sts., to one ofthe Stores over the 
Howard Buildings in Lombard sta. few doors below 
my present office. is Removal, my friends will 
please take notice. ~ CHAPPELL. 
















S. CHAP Uratrunine Cuemist, 
e Baltimore, fe the following articles, 
all of which may d to advantage by Agricul- 
turists, viz.— 
500 Carboys Oil Vitriol, or Sulphuric Acid, for dis- 
solving bones. 


100 Casks Potash, residium from Prusiate Potash. It 
contains besides Polash, Phosphoric Acid, and other 
soluble salts. 

50 tens Soda Cake, ) residium from the manu- 
facture of Nitric Acid from Nitrate Soda, and 
Muriatic Acid from Muriate Soda. 1 Ib. of this 
salt contains as much Sulphuric Acid and Soda, as 
2 1-8 lbs. Glauber’s Salts, or the Sulphate of Soda 
of the shops. 

200 tons Black, residium from the manufacture of 
Prusiate Potash. This article is usually known as 
* Animal Charcoal,” and is of great service as an 
improver of the soil. Besides Chared Animal 
matter, it contains some valuable soluble salts— 
put up in barrels. 

Also—2500 barrels Chappell’s Fertilizer, or Agricullu- 
rat Salts. 
35> I shall be prepared this fall, to present such 

evidences of the Fertilizing properties of this com- 

pound, as will fully satisfy every doubling mind, that 
this preparation js the cheapest and best manure that 
onthe: used on wheat, or any other crop. jyl 


GUANO!—GUANO!! 
NOTICE TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 
le undersigned have on hand a Iai e supply of PERU- 
VIAN and PATAGONIAN GUANO: which they offer 
for sale in quantities to suit, and at low prices. 
, The “ Peruvian,” or No. 1 Guano, is all of dir ect importation, 
polemttt d its quality is not surpassed by any in the 
‘oun 

Our “ oe a or No, 2 Guano, is superior to any other 
importation in the market,—and for clayey lands, white oak 
or other soils, requiring the aid of Phosphates, is equal in 
value to some specimens of the Peruvian.—See Dr. Higgins, 

State Chemist’s Report, pages 43, 72 and 73. 





The following Certificate, farnished by an eminent Chemist 
of Baltimore, of our Patagonian Guano, shows at once its vaiu- 
able properties. 


To P. Malcom § Co., Baltimore:—I consider the specimen 
of Patagonian Guano, submitted by you for examination, to be 
one of the beat I have ever seen, and compares very well with 
some specimens of Peruvian. D. STUART, M. D. 

77 Eutaw Street, Bultimore. 
hee description can be obtained for nearly one-third 
less than the price of Peruvian!!! 

Gg Our Guano is put upin barrels, and in strong substantial 
bags, weighing from 150 to 200 Ibs. and we warrant it to be 

and unadulterated; eveh bag having been weighed and 

 emactnmor) by the « State Inspector,’”? whose stamp is upon 

bag. MY Tberal deduction made to clubs or parties pur- 

pea ay large quantities. Farmers will do well to call upon us 
fore purchasing. 

0G We have also constantly on —_ pn ~ Dust and ground 
Plaster, in barrels. COM & CO. 

Grain and Flour Wilebown, No A Wood Street, 
jy 14 Bowly’s Wharf, South of Pratt Street. 


GUANO. 


Poa os our yer late importation ae 
et i le in fb A nT aang y 
OBINSON: N oui Street, 


No. 4 Hi 
Near Pratt Street Wharf. 








Horse Rake. 


GENTLEMAN of Virginia, has 2 tract of 2,100 
Land, of which he will sell 1,300 acres, and inte 
It is situated in Loudoun Coun A 
— from that fp 

from ‘Alexandria; 


| A 


Proving the balance. 
0 miles from Leesburg, on the ‘turn 
Washington, 21 from the latter, ‘and 
land is naturally adapted 
for lime, &c. are very favorable. A gre: had; 
95 50 4 75 per acre will be taken for it. For particular; 
pat ied qaan DS, Office of the American Farmer, where 4 
ate of the land can‘be seen, and terms and other particulan 
made known. iyi 


GUANO!—GUANO!! 


4 he Subscribers have on hand full supplies of 
Peruvian Guano, 
Patagonian Guano, Ist and 2d quality, 
Ground Bone, very superior, 
Clover Seed, 
Buckwheat Seed, 
Timothy Seed, 
Ground Plaster, 
Kettlewell’s Renovator, at manufacturers prices, 
Reynolds’ Superior Corn Sheller, 
Salt, Fish, Tar, Molases, Bacon, which they will sell at the 
lowest market prices, and give everv attention to their Proper 
shipment. Address, W. WHITELOCK & C 
jy 1 3t Cor. Gay and High Streets, Baltimore, 


AN IMPROVEMENT in PLOUGHING, 


HE Subscriber has invented, and obtained Letters Patent 
therefor from the United States, an [IMPROVEMENT on 
the PLOUGH, by which much labor and inconvenience is 
saved. Itisa *machine to dislodge the rubbish which frequent. 
ly clogs the cutter of the plow, and causes frequent stoppages 
to enable the ploughman to divest it thereof. A lever is at- 
tached to the handle of the plough, and a slight jerk by the 
plowman will accomplish the object. It is very simple and of 
little — Rights for the use thereof for salo—anply, pas 
paid, to SAMUEL D. GITT, 
1t* Butler Township, ‘Adams Co. Penn. 


FOR HARVEST. 


AVING recently received a large and, complete assort- 
ment of IMPLEMENTS FOR HARVEST, I am pie 
pared to supply orders for— t 

Grant’s Patent Premium Grain Cradles; the best in use. 
Wilcox’s Patent Revolving Hay Rakes. 
Genuine English Waldron Grass and Grain Scythes. 
American Grass and Grain Scythes. 
Yankee Snathes, patent and plain, and 
Hand Rakes, of superior quality. 


I HAVE ALSO IN STORE: 


Grant’s Patent Fanning Mills, warranted to clean 60 bash 
of wheat per hour. 

Bogardus’s, Eddy & Co’s, Sinclair’s, and other Horse Powem 
and Thrashing Machines. 

Pierson’s Patent Seed Drilling Machine. 

Together with every variety of Agricultural Implements f 
quired for farming purposes. All of which are off-red 
reasonable terms. FITZHUGH COYLE, 

National Agricultural Warehouse, 
Seventh Street, Washington City, i 


at bargain may be 











jy 1lt 
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